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Our opposition to the dominance of military power in a 
nation, and our lack of sympathy with a nation de- 
claredly so dominated, is not indicative of blindness to 
necessities which in the present stage of the world require 
military preparations, nor of ignorance of the higher 
forces of civilization remarkably manifest in nations of 
military supremacy. Even the highest civilization under 
such bonds will fall short of its possibilities, and, what is 
worse, be unaware of the fact and unable to gain full dig- 
nity and esteem. It will fall short because the powers of 
self-control cannot rise to their height under government 
prevailingly military. The power of self-control can be 
gained only by exercise, and exercise can be genuine only 
in civil freedom and under democratic principles. Even 
a lower civilization with less highly trained government 
will have a future in civilization before it that a better 
civilization can never reach, if it has at its root the prin- 
ciple of freedom under law rather than the principle of 
subordination of law to military necessity. The ills a 
democracy suffers are incident to its glory; the glory of 
military autocracy, its very freedom from such ills, are 
its sentence to confinement. Where democracy and civil 
control dominate, there need be no fear that military pre- 
paredness will ever be military dominance. 
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In his baccalaureate address at Brown University, 
June 13, President W. H. P. Faunce urged upon the 
graduating class of Brown University the support of the 
World Peace Movement and steadfastness to ideals. 
“This is the day of apparent triumph for the cynic and 
the scoffer,’’ he said. “I charge every member of the 
graduating class to hold steadily before him the hope and 
vision of a league of all the nations to maintain an endur- 
ing peace. War is old—pathetically old, tragically 
futile, hopelessly antiquated. Peace—peace heroic and 
sacrificial—is the new vision in which alone young men 
can believe. Can you stand the ridicule of those whose 
only hope is in bayonets and howitzers? If our country 
shall be plunged into war, every man of you would, I 
hope, be ready to go to the front. You would die nobly 
if that be the way to serve the cause of justice and freedom. 
Be now as resolute and heroic in time of peace as in time 
of war. Face the scepticism and materialism of the 
age as unflinchingly as you would face bullets. Stand 
by your dreams as you would stand by your colors. 
Then in God’s good time, it may be in ten years, it may 
be in a thousand, the dream you refused to surrender shall 


come gloriously true.” p- 


To get life lived well it is not enough to lay it out, like 
city squares, in all the nice regularities of the moral life. 
To think of the moral life as fulfilled in rules of behavior 
is unfavorable to righteousness. The soul needs its 
playgrounds, its fields of freedom, its chance to forget 
duties and tasks, and riot in the luxury of unconstraint. 
If it does not get this opportunity in good ways it will 
seize it in ways that are not good. The very pains that 
have been taken to train behavior account sometimes for 
the revolts of wilfulness; the watchfulness of every ac- 
tion, the constant reminders of duties, the tagging behind 
every movement with cautions and directions and over- 
sight, have a tendency to drive human nature into dis- 
obediences, and nag it into wrong-doing. When we wonder 
at cases of badness where exemplariness of life would be 
most expected, we sometimes find the explanation in 
the very thing that seemed to insure goodness. It was 
the kind of protection which naturally sends normal dis- 
positions off at a tangent. Where the devil would fail 
to overcome conscience, the saints sometimes succeed, 
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for they present a conscience stiff and lifeless and tyran- 
nical and inflexible, so that the spirit hates it and runs 
off to the woods. ‘This instinct of freedom is, of course, 
dangerous; so is every choice. But it is indispensable 
to give it room, and rely on guidance, not prohibition, 
for safety. It is better to keep the danger than by pro- 
viding against it to force spontaneity into certain evil. 
Vacations are indispensable for the soul as well as the 
body, and they can be provided for without any com- 
promise with fidelity. They must be provided for or 
something worse than compromise will ensue. ‘The little 
girl had the right of it who said to her mother, “‘I can’t 
have fun unless I am bad, and I must have fun.” 
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LETTERS from those who have been taken prisoners in 
the war show on both sides that human nature, good and 
bad, is expressed. Kindnesses and consideration are re- 
ported from German and British camps, and dissatis- 
“We were 
kicked and spat upon and called ‘English swine,’ and struck 
with their rifles, but we took it all and the Germans soon 
saw we did not care. The doctors were like pigs to us, 
and we are lucky to be alive.’ Yet there are as many 
reports of courtesy and kindness on the same side, show- 
ing that humanity persists even under the provocations 
of implacable war. Good will and humaneness cannot be 
expected to have play in war as in peace, but that they 
exist at all is the main thing to bear in mind. Even the 
best dispositions will be poisoned by war, and the worst 
will yield to the influences of associations of equality and 
interest. When peace really comes, the hates, now so 
indissoluble, will melt and change with the wish to make 
peace secure. 


Changing Life with Religion. 


There is good reason for thinking of the meaning of 
Whitsunday long after the day appointed for its observ- 
ance has passed, for the lesson of the day is peculiarly un- 
bound. It is a meaning for every day, and specially for 
those who think of religion in its universal aspects, and 
not in its doctrinal and denominational manifestations. 
Curious paradoxes appear among people who do think 
of religion in these universal aspects. Every one has 
noted how singularly bigotry lifts up its head right 
among the people who have just been attacking it. 
The very people who have done valiantly against narrow 
creeds put into their broad creed a spirit just as narrow. 
The impression often reported to us of liberalism by 
those who have observed it from the outside is that it is 
by no means delivered from the bondage of the letter. 
As long ago as Channing’s day we hear him lamenting 
the growth of a new orthodoxy among those who had 
flung aside orthodoxy, and we should have to confess 
sins of our own if just the right confessor were at hand. 

The inconsistency is not so unnatural as it seems. It 
does not prove insincerity or hypocrisy. It is quite what 
we should expect, after considering that human nature 
is prone to let words take the place of deeds, to think, 
after a strong will about a thing, that it has been done. 
Perfectly sincere in condemning over-confidence in their 
beliefs on the part of others, this belief itself gets carried 
away on the wings of zeal, and carries us with it into 
presumption. Earnest in opinion, any person will in- 
fect any belief with the concentration and intensity and 
assurance of that earnestness. It makes no difference 
what the belief is, how large and tolerant, the moment 
earnestness and purpose and heat get into it, that mo- 
ment it will run close risk of making its largeness con- 
fining, and its warmth uncomfortable. The man who 
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_ got to be just as careful as any other man not to let his 


well-ventilated room for his religion has 


preferable measure impose itself on others, or make 
ventilation a risk for every one else. Congestion from 
sudden chill is as big a price to pay for fresh air as a head- 
ache is for used-up air. 

Having to do with a very subtle enemy, and one whose 
approach is most insidious, there is no one who can 
afford to relax his guard in this matter; and the only 
way to be sure that the guard does not unconsciously 
lessen vigilance is to keep up a steady drill, and make a 
liberal way of looking at every type of religious convic- 
tion just as unconscious and habitual as the narrow so 
easily becomes. Practice in trying to see what there is 
in expressions we do not use which those who do use them 
find true is a good method of such discipline. The com- 
mon way is a pretty sudden way. We know what we 
dislike when we dislike it. Knowing this we go ahead. 
If we went back over the matter and asked what in 
beliefs so absurd to us commends them to others as in- 
telligent as we could claim to be, we should diminish 
friction, and perhaps learn what our first examination 
did not tell us. The Pentecostal lesson is an extremely 
practical as well as mystical one. It is that the inhabi- 
tants of diverse countries with languages so unlike that 
they could not understand one another do nevertheless 
communicate quite readily in spiritual things. We have 
observed it ourselves. Under normal conditions, all the 
necessities of intercourse are met among persons who 
cannot speak a word that says anything to another. 
A few signs, a kind disposition, and a genuine good 
faith are all that is needed for a union as strong and 
lasting as human nature ever makes. Even under most 
unfavorable conditions these powers work so that men 
who fought and tried with all their might to kill each 
other one minute do make opportunities to fraternize 
as warmly as though they never had been at odds. Nor 
do times of peace in themselves guarantee such relations. 
There has to be practice, there has to be deftness in 
seizing the right thread in a tangle, there has to be the 
disposition to put the best interpretation on a tenet, 
there has to be mutual good faith, or the most tranquil 
relations will suffer disturbance. No one can safely play 
the rampageous bull to any red flag. If red produces 
cerebral excitement, the reasonable thing for any human 
being is to get used to red, to train a power, at least, to 
meet it without pawing the ground. So far as in us 
lies we ought to understand each other; and opposition 
is a poor way to go aboutit. We are not pretending that 
oppositions can be done away with, or that it is desirable 
that they should be done away with. What we want is 
the ability to entertain oppositions not unawares, and to 
keep through them a spirit which makes them aseptic. 
We can do away with the unnecessary oppositions, and we 
can with entire self-respect and fidelity to conviction 
realize in them a union stronger than any of them. 

This is anly one instance, and there are many others, 
of the way religion changes life. The change is not 
the product of discussion and argument. It is not to be 
produced by reducing religion to terms of improved 
doctrines, or arriving at agreement about just what 
words shall be permitted and what rejected. Getting 
things precise, as nearly precise as is humanly possible, is 
a desirable thing, but it is not the main thing in re- 
ligion. ‘The main thing is such change of heart as shall 
sweeten, and purify, and enlighten, and harmonize life. 
The spiritual nature is concerned far more than the 
mental attitude, or even the moral attainment. These 
will be affected toward better things most by alteration 
of the central spirit. Intellectual heights will shine with 


_ more than their own light, and truth become not divisive 


‘concerned is to diagnose his own trouble. 
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but uniting; the struggle toward perfection will gain 
an incentive and energy; and these will come not 
through acceptance of a proposition, nor through a code 
of morals, but through participation in the divine spirit, 
communion with God, realization that under all differ- 
ences is the unity of the spirit, and that ‘‘round our 
incompleteness His completeness lies.’” When this spirit 
is supreme we do not have to wait for men to agree to- 
gether, what they shall say and what they shall do, 
for they are united by sympathy deeper than word or 
deed. There comes indeed from heaven a sound as of 
the rushing of a mighty wind, and tongues like as of 
fire on tribes and centuries sit. 


Religious Nostrums. 


One of the largest mail-order houses in the country 
has lately taken a remarkable step. It has abolished 
its patent medicine business, and has published the fol- 
lowing reasons for doing so:— 

“We find that valueless and even dangerous medicines 
are offered to the public through the medium of adver- 
tising that is extravagant, misleading, and deceptive— 
advertising calculated to deceive the well into the belief 
that they are sick, and to induce the sick to pin their 
faith to ineffectual means for recovery. That patent 
medicines are more than likely to be disappointing as 
well as dangerous is apparent when we consider the fact 
that the all-important as well as the most difficult thing 
in the treatment of disease is that of finding the real 
underlying cause of the trouble, and the further fact that 
the person least able to form a safe judgment in this matter 
is the patient himself. The person who falls a victim 
to the advertisement that attaches a grave meaning to 
every little ache or pain, when in reality nothing ails 
him that forgetting would not cure, is at least defrauded. 
The person who depends on an advertised nostrum to 
cure a serious ailment, which to be successfully treated 
must have only the most prompt and skilful attention, 
is throwing away valuable time. The most dangerous 
medicine, especially in the case of the lingering diseases 
that drugs alone cannot cure, is that which, containing 
a stimulant or an opiate, causes its victim to feel better 
fora while. Being thus encouraged in a vain hope, though 
all this time the lurking disease is steadily progressing, 
he often turns too late, if he turn at all, to rational means 
for recovery.” 

It would be necessary to alter only a word here and 
there to make this announcement serve as an explanation 
why we have dropped out of our religious catalogue 
the corresponding list of medicines which have been 
considered efficacious for spiritual health and salvation. 
We could with strict truthfulness say that most of the 
religious advertising has guaranteed these nostrums in 
language that was “extravagant, misleading, and de- 
ceptive,” and “calculated to deceive the well into think- 
ing that they are sick, and to induce the sick to pin their 
faith to ineffectual means for recovery.” We could 
show how many cover the real cause of moral sickness 
with untrue explanations, and how unfit the person most 
We could 
parallel the exaggerations of pains which were not at 
all serious into grave disorders, the wasted time and 
worry in superficial treatment of injuries which required 
the utmost skill, the delusive satisfaction with persuasions 
which only caused the sinner to feel better for a while, 
and which made his last state worse than the first. All 
these descriptions belong to the remedies most used 
for the benefit of sinners in the name of religion. 

There is one difference, however, which obtrudes 
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itself on our attention. In the case of religion these 
ineffectual, delusive, and harmful remedies were not re- 
commended by unprofessional people for commercial rea- 
sons, by erratic, ignorant, pretentious persons. They 
were, on the contrary, given the sanction and seal of 
highest authority, and were commended by sincere men 
of the highest character and ability, and warranted by 
the weightiest testimony to be sufficient for what they 
aimed to correct and restore. So true has this been that 
the remedies based on the most exact observation, the 
soundest reasoning, the most careful diagnosis and most 
learned skill have themselves been charged with religious 
quackery, and have been rejected as wanting in proper 
certification and qualified merit. In medicine, authority, 
tradition, and ability are on the side of what is most 
clearly proven best, and against what is futile; in re- 
ligion, authority, tradition, and dignity are of prevailing 
force against what reason demonstrates and experience 
confirms, and on the side of what is delusive. 

While this is of curious interest, it is by no means 
puzzling. ‘The system of deliverance from sin devised 
in the earliest times was connected with an organization 
which sanctified and therefore protected from change 
its prescriptions. They were associated with the senti- 
ments which do not change, and promulgated by an 
organization which allowed no change, and so carry 
now, by force of that association, a sanction which they 
could not gain. And because the intrinsic aids to bet- 
ter life, the simple and genuine methods of deliverance 
and salvation, are independent of any authority but 
their own, and are the product of our own time and 
people, they are thought lacking in potency and dignity. 

To those, however, who have the courage to retain 
only what is actually beneficial, and to reject that which 
is so only in appearance, who want to know the cause of 
fault that they may correct it, feeling that preventive 
treatment is better than curative efforts, and who prefer 
a real recovery that is their own to a seeming one which 
only seems to be theirs, the doing away with religious 
quackery is a very simple matter. After people learn 
how easy it is to get on without the old doses, and how 
much better they are since natural and true means of 
health have been used, the claims of authority and the 
guarantees of effectual grace pass over their heads. 
It is an immense relief not to have to take so many 
things to get into the kingdom of heaven, and to find 
what God gives excels all that man has invented. 


American Cnitarian Association. 
The General Conference. 


The Council of the General Conference has completed 
its plans for the meeting of the Conference in San Fran- 
cisco in August. When the Conference decided, two 
years ago, to hold its next meeting on the Pacific Coast, 
the American Unitarian Association pledged its cordial 
co-operation, and the Directors of the Association ex- 
pressed their purpose to make as much of the oppor- 
tunity as possible in the service of our missionary cause. 
In fulfilment of this purpose the officers of the Associa- 
tion have been in happy co-operation with the Council 
of the Conference and with the committee in charge of the 
Unitarian Excursion. It should be clearly understood 
that the officers and Directors of the Association have no 
connection with or responsibility for that Excursion or 
for the programme or administration of the Conference. 
Their function is confined to the proposed missionary 
meetings. ‘The Council of the Conference and the special 
committee of the Conference in charge of the Excursion 
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should have all the credit for the success of the Con- 
ference, and it is these gentlemen, and not the officers 
of the Association, to whom should be addressed any 
inquiries about Conference and Excursion matters. ‘This 
has to be stated explicitly because a great many mem- 
bers of our fellowship fail to distinguish between the 
Association and the Conference and apparently hold the 
officers of the Association accountable for all kinds of 
things for which they have not the remotest responsi- 
bility. 

The Excursion party will carry some two hundred and 
fifty loyal Unitarians across the country. It is hoped 
that these friends will acquire a good idea of the present 
activities and needs of the churches and missions they | 
visit, that they will bring to the places visited a new 
sense of the strength and good will of the Unitarian con- 
stituency, and that they will serve as personal connecting 
links between these isolated churches and the wide 
brotherhood of our fellowship. A number of our ministers, 
many of them with their families, will go to the Coast in 
the early summer, and some of them may be available for 
preaching services in such of the Pacific Coast churches 
as are open. ‘The president of the Association will leave 
Boston about the middle of July, and plans to reach San 
Francisco early in August, so as to attend, first, the meet- 
ing of the Panama Pacific Indian Convention, of which, 
in his capacity as a member of the United States Board 
of Indian Commissioners, he is to be one of the pre-- 
siding officers, then the meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs, then the meeting of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, where he is one of the speakers, and 
finally the General Conference, where he is to preach the 
Conference sermon. Dr. Charles W. Wendte, who was 
formerly the superintendent of the Association’s work 
on the Coast, and minister of the churches in Oakland 
and Los Angeles, will spend the summer in California, 
leaving Boston the end of June. Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot and his family will leave Boston a little later, going 
by the Canadian route and visiting relatives in Wash- 
ington and Oregon before reaching San Francisco. Mr. 
Simons of Cleveland, and his family, will accompany the 
excursion of the Associated Harvard Clubs, which goes 
by special steamer through the Panama Canal, and Mr. 
Henry M. Williams of Boston, treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, with his family, and Mr. F. A. Delano of Wash- 
ington, chairman of the Conference on Ministers’ Salaries, 
will be on the same ship. Rev. Roderick Stebbins of 
Milton, Rev. J. H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, Rev. William 
B. Geoghegan of New Bedford, Rev. E. D. Johnson of 
Salem, Rev. G. R. Dodson of St. Louis, Rev. C. E. St. 
John of Philadelphia, are all planning to go to California 
a number of weeks in advance of the Conference. Mr. 
Stebbins is the son of Dr. Horatio Stebbins, so long the 
honored minister of the First Church in San Francisco, 
Mr. Dodson was formerly the minister of the church in 
Alameda, and Mr. Lathrop was the minister of the 
church in Berkeley. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
will also go West early in the summer, and will prob- 
ably spend some time on the Northwest Coast before 
reaching San Francisco. 

The following ministers are thus far enrolled to ac- 
company the Excursion: Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter of 
Oxford, Eng., Rev. A. R. Scott of Bangor, Rev. S. B. 
Snow of Boston, Rev. M. B. Barnard of Rowe, Rev. S. 
R. Maxwell of Boston, Rev. F. R. Sturtevant of Taun- 
ton, Rev. W. W. Peck of Winthrop, Rev. G. B. Spurr of 
Hingham, Rev. Alfred Manchester of Salem, Rev. Harry 
Lutz of Newton, Rev. A. Peterson of Brookline, Rev. 
L. V. Rutledge of Cambridge, and the secretary of the 
Conference, Rev. W. F. Greenman of Mage Others 
will doubtless join later. at, 
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Dr. S. M. Crothers has accepted the invitation of the 


Directors of the Association to go to the Northwest in 


advance of the Excursion. At Winnipeg he will be 
joined by Dr. Horace Westwood, secretary of the Can- 
adian Conference, and Rev. A. R. Vail of Urbana, II1., 
and after holding meetings in Winnipeg they will go to 
hold missionary meetings in Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, and 
Edmonton, joining the Excursion in the mountains. 
The members of the Excursion itself will hold meetings 
at Winnipeg on August 13, at Calgary on Sunday, August 
15, and at Victoria on Friday, August 20. On Sunday, 
August 22, the Excursion party will be in Portland, Ore., 
and some of the ministers are expected to linger a little 
behind in order to hold Sunday services at Victoria and 
at Seattle. On the return journey special meetings will 
be held at Los Angeles and there the party will probably 
divide, one portion taking the regular route over the 
Santa Fe, and another portion returning East by way of 
Salt Lake City and Colorado Springs, where missionary 
meetings are being arranged for. 

The announcements for the programme of the Con- 
ference indicate an interesting and inspiring meeting. It 
is to be hoped that as many as possible of the adherents 
of our free churches will make their arrangements to be 
in or near San Francisco during the week beginning 
August 22. ° SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Copics. 


A NEW campaign to discourage war among nations 
was begun in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, on June 
17, by the formation of an organization to be known as 
the “League to Enforce Peace, American Branch.” ‘The 
aims of the League, of which William H. Taft, former 
President of the United States, was elected executive, is 
to work for the creation of a league of nations, each 
pledged to submit international differences to adjudica- 
tion or conciliation, and to insure the validity of the 
pledge of the group by the employment of collective force 
against any member nation which might undertake.to vio- 
late the terms of the common agreement by declaring war 
without having first exhausted the judicial machinery of 
the League. One of the functions of the League shall be 
the formulation and codification of rules of international 
law to govern any new problems that might arise among 
nations as an outcome of the changing conditions of life 
and the varying requirements that might develop from 
new inventions and new interests as the world progresses. 
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Tue formation of the organization, at the suggestion 
of Mr: Taft, has attracted widespread attention in the 
press of the country. The discussion which attended the 
publication of Mr. Taft’s proposal emphasized the uni- 
versal conviction that the present confused moment in 
the lives of nations invited some authoritative move- 
ment for the creation of machinery that should prove 
more effective than that already in existence for the 
settlement of controversies among peoples without re- 
sort to arms. Some editors pointed out that the pro- 
vision for the employment of collective force to insure 
compliance with the voluntarily given pledges of the 
signatory nations might well furnish the vitalizing ele- 
ment in the project. Others were of the opinion that 
such an application of battalions would in itself exert a 
destructive effect upon the system of adjudication and 
conciliation which the League contemplates. One of 
the immediate purposes of the new organization is to ob- 
tain initial action by the United States for the alignment 


__. of America with the proposed League. 
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WHILE friends of peace on this side of the Atlantic are 
applying themselves to the task of rallying,the energies and 
the intelligence of the American people in the movement 
to abolish wars, or at least to render them extremely un- 
likely by the substitution of justice for force, the struggle 
between vast armies is going on with increasing fury in 
the Old World. With the development of the summer’s 
campaign on both fronts, the economic aspects of the 
situation are receiving earnest attention in both camps 
of the belligerents. The strain of war is beginning to 
tell in both Germany and Great Britain, the leading 
industrial powers on either side of the line that is divid- 
ing Europe. In Germany, however, a highly organized 
government monopoly of resources is keeping the gigan- 
tic machinery of production moving without strikingly 
visible signs of extraordinary effort. The enormous ex- 
penditure of ammunition on the east front would seem 
to indicate that, despite the cordon of warships with 
which Britain has cut her enemies off from the rest of the 
world, Germany is succeeding in obtaining all the neces- 
sary metals and all the skilled labor needed to turn these 
metals into weapons of offence and defence. 


s 


In England, the gravity of the question presented by 
the needs of the Allies for the munitions of war was indi- 
cated last week by the announcement made by David 
Lloyd-George, the new Minister of Munitions, that the 
government had been obliged to abandon its plan, oft 
hinted at, of applying a system of compulsory service 
in arsenals and factories already seized and operated by 
the empire for imperial needs. The decision, it was ex- 
plained, had been reached as a result of the vigorous 
opposition which had been aroused by the government’s 
tentative references, not only to quasi-compulsory labor 
on government war orders as a means of assuring a 
sufficiently copious supply of munitions, but to a possible 
recourse to conscription as the most practicable method 
of putting a sufficiently large army in the field when the 
moment arrives for the great “driving movement’’ con- 
templated by the War Office. Mr. Lloyd-George coupled 
his declaration with the information that the government 
found itself compelled to withdraw skilled men from the 
trenches in France for employment in the industrial phase 
of the British armament. a 


It appeared at the beginning of the week that a still 
greater reverse for Russian arms than any that have 
preceded it since the German advance for the recovery of 
Galicia began more than two months ago was in store 
for the great empire of the North in the near future. 
The Austro-German pressure upon the defenders of 
Lemberg, the capital of Galicia and the only remaining 
Russian base in the invaded Austrian province, was surely 
and rapidly forcing the Russians out of their last stand 
in Galicia. The Austro-German drive upon the Russians 
in the eleventh month of the war differed from the Ger- 
man drive upon Paris at its beginning, in the sense that 
in the operations in France the Germans had to do with 
a foe who had not yet completed his concentration of 
troops, while in Galicia they are dealing with an enemy 
who had massed his actual fighting strength for the 
defence of the positions which he had taken at high 
cost in lives and treasure, and in which he had fortified 
himself. [he relation was almost completely reversed. 


wt 


THE developments on the eastern front of the em- 
battled nations were being observed with lively interest 
in London, Paris, and Rome. It had become apparent 
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that, having failed in the original advance upon Paris, 
which ended in the retreat of last autumn, the German 
strategists were adapting themselves to the new require- 
ments, and, instead of trying conclusions in the west 
as a preliminary to a decisive move in the east, were 
seeking to crush Russia in order to mass their remain- 
ing forces against the western antagonists. Whether 
they would succeed in this project was the question 
which immediately concerned the war councils of the 
Allies. British observers recognized, when the roar of 
the German guns became audible in Lemberg last Sun- 
day, at the culmination of a German advance of 160 
miles, that if the Germans carried out their design Rus- 
sia would be so badly crippled that she would be eliminated 
as an offensive factor in the joint operations for several 
months to come. ‘That result accomplished, the Ger- 
man corps released in the east would turn their attention 
to the Anglo-French armies and the Italian invaders. 
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In the mean while, it is becoming apparent that the 
parting of the ways for the Balkan States, which thus far 
have maintained their neutrality, is close at hand. It 
was admitted in London at the end of last week that 
the Quadruple Entente had made definite offers of terri- 
torial restitution to Bulgaria as a condition to the inter- 
vention of that country in behalf of the Allies. Bul- 
garia met this offer with a request for more definite 
pledges. The importance of the entrance of Bulgaria in 
the war is emphasized by the now evident fact that the 
operations of the Allies in the Dardanelles and on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula have met with partial failure. The 
situation offers a prospect of a long and costly campaign 
of approach toward Constantinople by way of the 
Peninsula, whereas an attack from the Bulgarian side 
would solve the problem much more quickly. Hence 
the renewed anxiety of the Quadruple Entente for the ac- 
quisition of a new ally in the Balkan Peninsula—an 
ally whose alignment against the Austro-German-Turkish 
coalition would set the armies of Roumania and Greece 
moving upon Austria and Turkey. 


Brevities. 


A new honor system of voluntary work by convicts has 
been adopted in Colorado. ‘The men work without guards, 
stockades, or striped clothing, and triple the amount of 
work is done. 


A quiet movement has lately been initiated for restor- 
ing health, if possible, to the minds of those who have 
become alarmingly despondent, or ‘‘tired of life.” For 
information address Rev. H. I. Warren, 327 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


The Boston Herald will not be accused of yielding to 
‘‘peace-at-any-price arguments’ when it declares, in one 
of its able editorials, ‘To the Herald war seems a fairly 
close approximation to the worst thing in the world. We 
shall join no egg-throwing brigades against the men 
who are exerting themselves, even though ineffectively, 
to find a way out of this world horror.”’ 


‘Why was it that the saints were saints? Because they 
were cheerful when it was difficult to be cheerful, patient 
when it was difficult to be patient; because they pushed 
on when they wanted to stand still, were silent when they 
wished to talk, and were agreeable when they wanted to 
be disagreeable. That was all. It was quite simple, and 
always will be.” Who knows who first wrote this recipe 
for sainthood? 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Advertising Unitarianism. 


To the Editor of the’Christian Register:— 

May I be allowed space for a thought or two which may 
be deemed of sufficient importance to be classed among 
the “symptoms of renewing life’? in our denomination? 
Close upon Mr. Rihbany’s warning as to the dangers of 
inactivity among Unitarians comes Mr. Cummings’s 
advice to-day to “go out into the highways and byways 
and compel the people to come in” and be taught again 
what Jesus taught so many hundred years ago. 

Our Episcopalian friends pray to be delivered from 
sins of omission and commission. Why should we not 
do a little praying along similar lines? One of the most 
serious of our sins of omission comes from our unwilling- 
ness to advertise our ‘‘reasonable faith.” 

Many would protest against advertising, let us say, 
the Sunday morning services by placards outside the 
churches, placards in hotels and similar public places, 
and by means of newspaper advertisements (not the 
mere church notes); nevertheless this should be done. 
People are willing to advertise vesper services by such 
methods, and I would like to suggest that the Sunday 
morning services have an appeal and a value sufficient 
to warrant as much publicity as we give our vesper ser- 
vices. 
There is publicity and publicity! Why should we not 
now turn all our energies into constructive channels, 
and proclaim from the housetops (beginning this summer 
with the pulpits of the Arlington Street Church and 
King’s Chapel) what Unitarianism really is and what it 
does? In other words, why not advertise our wares, and 
advertise our advertising, in every dignified way that 
offers, everywhere that offers, in season and out? 

BLANCHE WATSON. 

SOMERVILLE, MAss. 


The Anniversarics. 


American Unitarian Association. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 

If by that verse Emerson meant that all the great 
lessons of experience are permanently imprinted on the 
consciousness of each succeeding generation I am afraid 
those lines are not absolutely true. I am constrained 
to agree with my friend, the distinguished editor of the 
Hibbert Journal, in saying that ‘“‘the aptitude of the 
world for forgetting the accents of the Holy Ghost is 
precisely what justifies the epithet ‘heedless’.”’ 

When we say that history repeats itself we do not mean 
merely that there are occasional coincidences. We 
mean that certain characteristics of human nature, both 
good and evil, have an obvious tendency to perpetuate 
themselves, and that through all the ages human hearts 
cherish the same hopes, are moved by the same motives, 
and are capable of the same heroisms and follies. Human 
nature changes its speech and costume quickly enough, 
but it changes its character very slowly. The laws of 
life do not alter, and at the heart of things the great 
principles are the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

That is one reason why old and enduring institutions 
are useful. Individuals are forgetful, nations are even 
more forgetful, but as aids to memory and as reminders of 


pathways proved and mistakes abandoned, old institu-_ 
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= 7 tions, in spite of their defects, may sometimes protect 


us from the habit of constantly beginning our tasks over 
again. ‘They help to save us from taking too short views 
of life and from losing the lessons of the years in the 
occupations of the hour. 

It is a bit solemnizing to reflect how few of the members 
of this Association who gather here in this ninetieth 
annual meeting have any distinct impression of the steps 
that have led us to our present opportunity. It is 
probable that the majority of us know practically nothing 
of what this Association did or was in the first seventy- 
five years of its life, and most of us have no vivid memory 
of what has been happening in our free fellowship even 
in very recent times. The twenty years wherein, by 
your confidence and good will, I have served on your 
Board of Directors—three years as director, two as 
secretary, and fifteen as president—have seen great 
changes in the spirit and practice of your organization, 
but the motives and principles have been the same and 
the ends sought are still those laid down by the founders. 
1 have had it in mind briefly to review to-day some of the 
endeavors of this period in order that by reminding our- 
selves of past failures or successes we may more sagaciously 
and confidently plan our work together in the decade that 
will elapse before this Association celebrates its centennial 
in 1925. 

I duly set myself to these reminiscences and forecasts, 
constructing comparative tables showing the growth of 
your endowments, the diffusion of your literature, the 
multiplying of your churches, the spread of your influ- 
ence in other nations and denominations, and pointing 
out the tasks yet unaccomplished and the visions of 
service still unfulfilled. I found, however, that these 
comparisons and figures nourished a kind of self-com- 
placency which as I went on became more and more 
detestable. I have never cared for sectarian aggrandize- 
ment and never indulged myself in any boastful satisfac- 
tion over our rather meagre accomplishments,—and now, 
in view of the tremendous conflicts which shake all 
Christendom and bring to judgment the very founda- 
tions of State and Church, all such vainglorious vaporings 
seem too pitifully contemptible. These are days when 
deep calleth unto deep; how can I prattle in the shallows 
of denominational statistics? 

The work of an Association like this can never be 
expressed in columns of figures. It is not to be measured 
by the inch-tape of our accomplishment. Those of us 
to whom you intrust executive responsibility would 
sink under its petty irksomeness and its narrow limita- 
tions if it were not for the dreams that are now and again 
set free in deeds. If this Association were nothing but a 
business corporation, a mere compact of conveniences, 
a scheme by which ministers and churches can get other 
people to do their work for them, an institution main- 
tained by sectarian pride or ambition, then I for one 
would not care to serve it. But it is much more than 
that. It is a spiritual, not a commercial, creation, the 
incarnation of unselfish hopes and desires, the instru- 
ment of a disinterested public spirit, a free Christian 
Commonwealth in which each is the servant of all. 
I ask you to think with me for a few moments of the 
larger and deeper meanings of this associated work of 
ours and of the way in which the great and enduring 
motives and hopes which animate us all stand related to 
the obligations and duties to which, in our modest field of 
service, we can put our hands and consecrate our lives. 

_ I have always remembered with pleasure the substance 
of an address of Phillips Brooks that I heard in my youth 
and which set these things in the right relation. In 
every life, he told us, whether of an individual or of a 
‘church or of a fellowship of churches, there is a fore- 
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ground and a background,—here the dusty plain where 
daily duties are waiting to be done, there the eternal 
hills of principle and inspiration. Each depends on the 
other. Take the background away and the foreground 
is tame and dull. Take the foreground away and the 
background becomes misty and unreal. We must needs 
live and work on the foreground of the comparatively 
commonplace. The details of our daily task must be 
met, but let us not forget sometimes to lift our eyes to 
the hills and renew our strength in the great hopes and 
impulses which make the mountain background. We 
are beset by the superficialness and the immediateness of 
things. ‘To-day have we not need of distance and of 
height? 

I am not, indeed, impatient and foolish enough to gird 
at the office work and the desk drudgery which is in- 
evitably involved in our associated enterprises. Since 
such machinery exists and provides a medium for the 
expression and enforcement of moral and spiritual con- 
victions, let us make the most of it. But then let us, 
having made the most of all the means for doing good 
provided by the methods of our corporate life, know that 
that most is utterly insignificant. Shall we not remind 
ourselves that the success of a church is something that 
cannot be entered in a ledger or enumerated in a census? 
The task of a church in the modern world is ‘‘to keep the 
music of a pilgrim song ringing in men’s ears,” making it 
impossible for them to settle down to the gains and losses 
of the hour, summoning them to the ventures of faith 
and the crusades of righteousness. Let not that supreme 
challenge lose its potency with us, and let us not think to 
hold the allegiance of the brave and true upon less or 
lower terms. 

We talk sometimes, indeed, about the necessity of 
meeting people on their own ground, of speaking the 
language of the street, of keeping abreast of the times, 
and within certain narrow limits there is some wisdom 
in those phrases. Easily, however, they may lead us 
astray. Down at the bottom we recognize that keeping 
up with the times is not so important for a church as 
keeping in touch with the Infinite. It is not the language 
of the street we need to master so much as “the language 
of the Kingdom where He reigns whose voice has the 
music and the throb of many waters.’’ The business 
world may in some measure respect us for knowing 
something of its methods and using them successfully, 
but nothing in our material accomplishment really justi- 
fies our existence or prophesies our larger usefulness. 
The men to whom people turn in their confusion and 
bewilderment are the prophets of a confident faith, the 
men who cannot be “seduced by show of present good, 
by other than unsetting lights to steer, new trimmed in 
heaven.” 

I am not blinding my eyes, as I say these things, to the 
natural order of events. The way to the heights is over 
the plain. ‘The local comes before the universal. But 
the foreground need not monopolize our view. We must 
hold to the sense of the bigger meanings and interpreta- 
tions. Keeping the treasurer’s accounts and adding up 
columns of figures are comparatively small things, but 
the industry and integrity that they require are very 
great things. Our household drudgery, our details of 
church administration, are not very impressive, but the 
patience and kindliness and sympathy they call for are 
great, deathless things. Behind the foreground of the 
day’s work, behind the things we tire of, the things that 
hold no surprises or thrills of expectation, is the back- 
ground that gives them a real and lasting value. Behind 
your devotion to a special form of faith is your deep love 
of truth. Behind your conviction that, this particular 
thing needs to be done is the large sense of duty as a divine 
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obligation. Behind the present age are all the toils and 
sacrifices of forgotten generations. Behind the good of 
each is the good of all. ‘‘Behind the present opens the 
eternal. Behind every bondage and limitation opens 
the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 

How much we need this deeper interpretation of our 
mission. What more discouraging thing is there than to 
see with what flippancy or what mean self-interest men 
deal with the profound realities of religious experience? 
Why is it that a religious convention is often the least 
religious of all meetings, the least exalted in spirit, the 
most contentious over trivial differences? Listen to 
what men call religious discussions; what are the themes 
—the tremendous facts of the spiritual life, the tran- 
scendent sweep of the laws of God, the overwhelming 
opportunities of the soul of man? No; more often some 
phrasing of a rubric, some adjustment of denominational 
machinery, some disciplining of an heretical individual 
or institution. Yes, even at times they disclose hardly 
more than the trickery of selfish or partisan ambition, 
a desire for discussion not for the advancement of a 
principle, but simply for the overthrow of an opponent, 
the display of a petty vanity of public speech. How often 
we need to remember the common hopes and ideals, the 
things that unite rather than divide us, the things that 
gatherjthe partial into the sweep of the universal, that 
fill the little with the large. 

Even success and failure cannot be truly appraised 
by any worldly judgment. The world reads failure 
in an empty church. God reads failure in an empty 
heart. It is not our ignorance or our awkwardness that 
baffle the Almighty. It is our laziness, our selfishness, 
our cynical indifference, our cowardly despondency. 
How often when failure seems to have overtaken a 
minister or a church I hear but one suggestion offered— 
“Let us try something new. We must have a new 
minister, or a more decorative ritual, or larger publicity.” 
That is the logic of the impatient. It is the argument 
of those whose standard of measurement is but a step. 
It is the feeling of the people who see only the foreground. 
Sometimes, indeed, these easily suggested changes work 
a real transformation,—they are not to be despised,— 
. but how often the novelties suggested are things that 
have been tried over and over again without real result. 
I would not, indeed, be the slave of precedent or of 
conventional ways of doing things, but I know that the real 
and permanent influences are still faith and faithfulness 
and the love that seeketh not its own. 

The ultimate fact is that the vital point of human 
interest is not the door-step, but the horizon. What we 
must seek are not so much the methods that promise 
quick returns, but those that inspire patient resolution. 
We do not care to-day so much to stand within the re- 
assuring limits of our own little accomplishments, but 
rather again to set our hearts to the searching of the 
immeasurable. We may indeed reach a certain measure 
of satisfaction in our steady growth in numbers and 
influence, a certain sense of contentment in the increase 
of our resources, but down at the bottom we all recognize 
that the saints and heroes whose names we hold in 
remembrance here and whose example we try to follow 
have been those who have not been contented with any 
material successes, but have always desired something 
still unattained. ‘That is indeed a mood which the man 
of affairs never perhaps has fully understood and yet 
has never really despised. It is a mood which has been 
productive of mistakes and follies and fanaticisms, but 
at the same time it is the mood which at its best is as- 
sociated with the most devoted fidelity, the most catholic 
sympathy, and the most unselfish service that the world 
has known. 
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Sometimes, indeed, it is natural and inevitable that we 
should tire of the routine of our tasks, weary of the ap- 
parently adverse conditions, and argue that because we 
have caught nothing in the little inlet of our opportunity 
there is nothing there to catch. We have come ashore 
with empty nets and a humiliating sense of the futility 
of our labor. We clamor for a new boat, a more: skilful 
captain, for the latest thing in nets, and for a patent 
bait. Shall there not come to us again the word of the 
Master bidding us, without another thought of boat or 
tackle, to launch out into the depths and let down our 
nets for a draught? ‘There is the only way out of our 
difficulties or despondencies. Those very seas that seem 
so empty and so monotonous are full of marvel and sur- 
prise, and perhaps the very men who have failed are 
just the men who have learned how to succeed. 

It is right and necessary that we should confer together 
in these days on many a detail of our common task, just 
as the fishermen must mend the nets which the sea has 
torn, but let us do it in the consciousness of the larger 
vocation to which we are called. 
preacher of our Conference sermon some years ago, “to 
perfect an organization, as it is well to build a sturdy 
ship, but the better the ship the worse the mockery if 
she is left to swing idly in the land-locked bay. Here 
are the creeks and inlets and shoals which may so easily 
ensnare us, but there is the great wide sea with all the 
depth of the life of God and all the breadth of human need. 
The ocean lies broad and fair before us and its tides lift 
our little barks at our very feet. Shall we not clasp hands 
together here and say, ‘Come, let us launch forth out 
of the shallows into the depths, and let down our nets 
together for a new and a mighty draught’?”’ 


An Early Unitarian Outpost. 


BY REV. CHARLES GRAVES. 


I. 


In the latter part of the eighteenth century some 
Dutchmen there were who were moved by the anti- 
slavery spirit to do a most unusual thing. As these 
Dutchmen heard the tales of slave-trading and slave- 
labor, particularly as it was associated with the cane- 
sugar industry, the spirit burned within them to do 
something to bring an end to the whole inhuman business. 
Then one day they learned from Brissot de Warville that 
sugar could be made from the maple in such quan- 
tities and prices as to supersede West India sugar. 
They began to dream dreams and see visions. It oc- 
curred to them that perhaps here was a divinely appointed 
opportunity to strike a fatal blow at the slave evil. So 
they said one to the other, Go to, we will purchase tracts 
of land in America where the maple grows in abundance, 
and we will develop the sugar industry there on so large 
a scale that we will run cane-sugar out of the market 
and thus do away with the need of slaves. 

They purchased lands, twenty-three thousand acres, 
and to the tract which they had bought lying a few 
miles to the north of Utica they sent a man, Gerrit Boon 
by name, and a sugar-refiner by trade. Blazing his way 
through what was virtually virgin forest, Gerrit Boon 
came to a stand where two small streams meet, in the 
heart of what was known as Service’s Patent. He lost 
no time in putting his plans for a great sugar industry 
to the test. With great care and greater hope, Mr. 
Boon built in the heart of the forest a big evaporating 
furnace. From the trees that crowded around he caused 
grooved slats to be run to the evaporating-pan. It 
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trees soon as ever they were tapped. Nor was this to 
be an arrangement for a day or two; the supply of sap, 
he supposed, would be continuous the year round, or 
nearly so. But when he saw that ‘the trees gave forth 
the sap in drops, sometimes far apart, he lost no time 
in dismantling the sugar-making plant from which so 
much had been hoped from a humane as well as a com- 
mercial point of view. 

Just how that tale fits into the story of an early Uni- 
tarian outpost will appear forthwith. 

It was in 1793 that Gerrit Boon blazed his way through 
the forest from Utica to the north for a distance of some 
fifteen miles and pitched his tent at the confluence 
of two small streams, the Steuben and Cincinnatus. 
The site to-day is pleasing, and within a few feet of it 
stands the parsonage of the Unitarian church. The 
place must have been attractive to this first white settler 
in the region. It set him dreaming, and in his dream he 
saw a village grow up around him, a town, perhaps a city, 
and he called this coming town after the name of him he 
loved to honor—Olden-Barneveld. In the naming of the 
village that was to be, our Unitarian outpost was planted 
for all time, let us hope. It is known to all who read 
history that John of Olden-Barneveld was notable for 
his heresy, particularly the heresy of freedom for all 
religious thought and faiths whatsoever. So this early 
Unitarian outpost was not an orthodox stronghold 
captured and converted, but before the place actually 
began it was born and shapen in heresy. As a sugar- 
making centre, Olden-Barneveld was a failure from the 
start, but as a centre of Unitarianism it has been a success. 
It has lent a helping hand in planting other outposts, 
and it has sent out into the world worthy men and 
women nurtured in a splendid faith.* Although the 
venture did not in any way help lessen the selling and 
buying of black slaves, it did splendid battle against a 
worse form of slavery. 

Our Unitarian outpost then was actually planted on 
that summer day when Gerrit Boon looked about him 
and said the place shall be called Olden-Barneveld. In 
the days that were to come the only setback the heretics 
ever received was when the orthodox forces succeeded 
in changing the name to Trenton; but we came back 
a few years ago and restored as much of the old name as 
the law would allow, and the village is now called Barne- 
veld. 

Other events had happened in the Low Countries 
which were calculated to confirm our outpost in its 
Unitarianism. From 1746 to 1787, or thereabouts, the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands were much disturbed 
by political rebellions. The spirit of self-government 
stirred mightily among the peoples of the world at this 
time. —~ 

These political upheavals touch our story through 
two men among the leaders of the rebellious Patriots, 
who, because of their complicity in the Patriot uprisings, 
were exiled from their native country. I refer to Rev. 
Francis Adrian Van der Kemp and Col. Adam G. Mappa. 

Dr. Van der Kemp joined the armed forces of the 
Patriot Party, which sought political reform in opposition 
to the Orange Party. He was finally taken prisoner and 
kept in confinement for several months, until, it being 
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his arrival in this country. Here he entered the employment of Col. Mappa and re- 
mained for several years. He himself writes: “I have always looked back with pleasure 
to the latter years of my life at Olden-Barneveld, because that was a happy portion of my 
life.” ‘When LI left iden Basieveld it was like parting from my family and my home.” 
Mr. Huidekoper’s biographer remarks: “In both Mappa and Van der Kemp, Mr. 
Huidekoper had before him men of rich rience who led contented lives far from the 
‘noise of cities, happy in a frugal independence, active in intellectual enjoyment. His 
‘own ideal of a sort of home he would build was based upon their example; and in many 
mpercts his maturer years retained an impress of the contact with these men of simplicity 
Ee ‘gi : ‘ 
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- was his scheme that these grooved slats should carry 
_ the stream of sap which he expected would flow from the 


understood that he would leave the country if released, 
he was allowed to go. He arrived this side of the water 
early in the year 1788 with letters of introduction from 
Lafayette and John Adams. He was welcomed by Gen. 
Washington and other gentlemen of note. He settled 
at Esopus and remained there for six years, and then 
removed to Oneida Lake, building there a home which 
he called Kempwyck. He was there for a short time 
only when, upon invitation of his old friend Mappa, 
he removed to Olden-Barneveld. 

Van der Kemp ranked among the ablest preachers and 
scholars of his time in Holland. In 1777 he became 
minister of the Mennonite Baptist church in Leyden, 
one of the wealthiest and most influential of the Prot- 
estant churches in Holland. Now it happens that while 
in the university he had consorted with the most un- 
orthodox of men. He tells us that while in the Uni- 
versity of Groningen he became very much interested in 
the writings of the deistical school. He was fascinated 
by them and he was destined never to escape their 
influence. ‘To his admiration for these, the most radical 
of religious writings, he says, was joined a “deep hatred 
of the clerical hierarchy and their continued usurpations, 
while their persecuting zeal threw me ere long off my 
guard and made me enter the ranks of their opponents. 
Associating with young men of the first families in the 
Republic, of the nobility as well as gentry, arguing in 
public theses against the dominion of the clergy, their 
rage was soon raised to the highest pitch. It was in 
vain that my patrons and friends pleaded my cause and 
palliated my imprudence; I was to them a reprobate 
old in sin though young in years.” ‘This forced his 
friends to withdraw from him all support, but he would 
not abate his antagonism to clerical dominance, and so 
to maintain himself in the University he had to sell a 
considerable portion of his library. ‘I had,’’ he remarks, 
“formed many connections with learned characters in 
Holland, chiefly among the Remonstrants, and entered 
into correspondence with the Rev. Joshua Toulmin, then 
minister of a Baptist church in Taunton, England.” 
Mr. Toulmin was a marked character because of his 
Socinianism. In later years he had charge of the New 
Meeting in Birmingham. Van der Kemp declares 
that before he left the University he had come to the 
definite conclusion that “to love God and one’s neighbor 
as one’s self was the summary of the doctrine of Jesus.” 

He was thus a confirmed heretic before he was called 
to the church in Leyden. He had no sooner entered on 
the ministry of this church than he had occasion seriously 
to test his devotion to the ways called heresy. As had 
always been the custom of the church, he was asked to 
put his name to the creed and formularies. He writes 
thus on this matter: ‘They dared to propose to me the 
subscription of formularies and a creed which all their 
former ministers had complied with; my colleagues 
seconded the importune demands of the large majority; 
only two supported me. One session followed another. 
Reasoning, ridicule, all was employed, long in vain, 
till at length, having exhausted their patience, and 
convinced of my unwillingness to give way one single 
hairbreadth, one and another from time to time leaving 
their side, all submitted to annul forever the articles of 
subscription.”” ‘That, for the time, was very substantial 
heresy. Few ministers then—I suspect there are not 
many now—would as a matter of conscience and in- 
tellectual freedom stand out against the employing 
church authorities and compel them to annul creeds and 
formularies. Van der Kemp did this in Leyden as early 
as the year 1777. A man who has fought such a battle 
and fought it to a conclusion favorable to himself is not 
likely ever to submit to creeds anywhere. He is not 
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likely to be interested in a church that should have creeds 
and formularies. 

Col. Adam G. Mappa was more a man of the sword. 
He was commander of the armed citizens of the Province 
of Holland. His only purpose was to substitute for the 
oligarchical constitution of his country a representative 
government which would secure to the people the bless- 
ings of civil liberty. His small force was overwhelmed 
and he was banished forever from his country. In 
December, 1789, he arrived in New York. 

This same Col. Mappa was the first type-founder in 
this country. Jefferson, then United States ambassador 
in Paris, and Benjamin Franklin also, advised Mappa 
to bring his type-founding machinery to this country. 
And it is worth noting as a matter of more than ordinary 
interest that Van der Kemp wrote to his friend John 
Adams, asking him to urge upon the Congress the wisdom 
of putting a tariff upon imported type, to better encour- 
age Mappa’s infant industry. 

In Greenwich village it was that Mappa set up his 
infant industry of type-founding. He was not there 
long. ‘Toward the end of 1794 Gerrit Boon was recalled 
to Holland, and the Holland Land Company appealed to 
Mappa to go to Olden-Barneveld and look after their 
interests. Soon as he was settled there he invited his old 
friend Van der Kemp to visit him, and this visit resulted 
in Van der Kemp’s abandoning his place on Oneida Lake 
and taking up his residence in a house that was built on 
a strip of land which more than likely included the spot 
where Gerrit Boon had first pitched his tent and decided 
to name the place after the famous Dutch heretic, John 
of Olden-Barneveld. 

Gerrit Boon dreamed better than he knew. ‘These 
two men, both of them radicals in matters of religion 
as well as politics, could be counted on to maintain here 
religious traditions in every way worthy of the old vil- 
lage’s patron saint. Men who by force of character, 
convictions, and actions had dominated men and move- 
ments in the Old World were not likely to sink out of 
sight in the New World. Wherever they lived they 
were bound to make themselves felt and exert a shaping 
and directing influence upon the life of the community 
in which they lived. Here on the frontiers these two 
men lived the life of culture and refinement, preserving 
the social traditions of the Old World and keeping alive 
the faith for which they had already made great sacrifices. 
Here they kept in touch with many of the leading persons 
of America as well as friends abroad. Baron Steuben 
and Gov. Clinton were visitors. Clinton says of his 
visit, ‘“I sat down and enjoyed a treat worthy to be 
compared to the Symposium of Plato.” Speaking more 
directly of Van der Kemp, he remarks, “He is a perfect 
master of all the Greek and Roman authors; skilled in 
Hebrew, the Syriac, and the other Oriental languages; 
with the German and French he is perfectly acquainted; 
his mind is a great and inexhaustible storehouse of 
knowledge.” Further along in his description of this 
visit the Governor says, ‘In a secluded village I have 
discovered the most learned man in America, cultivating, 
like our first parent, his beautiful and spacious garden 
with his own hands, cultivating literature and science, 
cultivating the virtues which adorn the fireside and the 
altar, cultivating the esteem of the wise and the good, 
and blessing with the radiations of his illumined and 
highly gifted mind all who enjoy his conversation and 
who are honored by his correspondence.” 

The letters which Van der Kemp wrote to John 
Lincklaen of Cazenovia, and particularly the letters which 
passed between him and President Jefferson, bear striking 
testimony to his lively and abiding interests in religious 
and theological questions, Interestingly enough, the 
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group of letters from Jefferson which are preserved in the 
Buffalo Historical Society library have not—and this 
because of their pronounced heresy—been woven into 
the biographies of the second President of the United 
States. The Syllabus of a Life of Jesus, which Jeffer- 
son composed in 1803, was first sent to Dr. Van der 
Kemp and by him it was copied and sent to England 
and, without any clew to its authorship, was published. 
Gov. Clinton declares that Van der Kemp was the in- 
ventor of the route of the Erie Canal and started a move- 
ment for the establishment of an agricultural society. 
In 1820 Harvard honored him with the degree of LL.D., 
which of itself is sufficient testimony to his worth. With 
such men as Van der Kemp and Mappa the Unitarianism 
of this outpost was assured. 


Gail Hamilton Again. 


BY CAROLINE L. DODGE. 


Not long ago, with some misgivings, I sent to the 
Register a few selections from Gail Hamilton’s letters to 
the poet Whittier, by way of noticing the poet’s birth- 
day, and sharing with old friends an unfailing source of 
inspiration. Since then so many acknowledgments have 
reached me that I am moved to repeat the adventure. 

Lately came the word of the eightieth birthday of a 
gracious and lovely woman, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Still active in a literary way and quick in her sympathies, 
she reminds us afresh of Gail Hamilton, whose firm friend 
she was; and Gail Hamilton needed friends, because, 
alone and unaided, she assailed the wrong as no woman 
ever has, and, though she habitually hid deep feeling 
under a veil of witticism, she loved and suffered as have 
few. She found great joy in the home of Mrs. Spofford 
on Deer Island, and her letters refer to her visits there. 
During her long illness in Washington, Mrs. Spofford 
finished for her the Blaine biography, upon which she 
was engaged when efforts for Mrs. Maybrick took her 
to the Capital in the month of July, where the breaking 
of a blood-vessel permanently impaired her health. She 
lived two years, and in that time did an immense amount 
of work. 

In a letter to her old friend Cyrus Hamlin, she wrote 
that the Blaine biography had been completed by a 
“dear and deft hand indeed,—by perhaps the most 
graceful pen in the world, under the inspiration of genius 
permeated with love,” referring to Mrs. Spofford. In 
her own biographical sketch of Gail Hamilton, Mrs. 
Spofford says, ‘While her stricture was unsparing, her 
praise was equally so,” and we here see it illustrated in her 
gratitude for a service rendered for friendship’s sake. 
‘The letter was written to Dr. Hamlin, and, as she said, 
“struck a head flaw” and was never sent. With his 
permission it was published in her last and rarest volume, 
““X Rays.” In the letter she apotheosized the wise old 
missionary, saying: ‘‘Permit me the impertinence of 
communicating to you my opinion that you are the great- 
est man in the world. You may not think so, and will . 
perhaps laugh me to scorn. Prince Bismarck may not 
think so, whose blood is stirred with iron. Mr. Glad- 
stone may not think so, ... but neither sees clearly, like 
you, the secret of a nation’s strength.” In this letter 
she predicted the very thing which is now happening in 
Europe, though she did not suspect the part played by 
the German Empire. 

In regard to Dr. Hamlin’s being ‘‘the greatest man in 
the world,” she says: ‘‘ Your book is not only delightful, 
but typical. Every American child should be brought 
up on it.” Since then I have read the author’s copy of 
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= “My Life and Times,” and, if not ‘‘ the greatest man in 


the world,” Cyrus Hamlin certainly was great. She 


_ rallies him upon the ox-yoke made by the Hamlin broth- 


ers, which was unequal, but afterward refashioned to 
perfection. She refers to the Armenian massacres and 
consequent destruction of much of his life-work, saying, 
“There is something quite as wrong with our missionary 
system as there was with your ox-yoke,”’ and she wonders 
if it may be as well not to carry the gospel beyond the 
range of our guns. He had written her that her life would 
surely be spared to complete the Blaine biography, but 
she laughed at him in the old way, assuring him that the 
book had gone to press and her life was spared for the 
work of freeing Mrs. Maybrick from an English prison, 
where she had been unjustly incarcerated for fifteen years. 
Dr. Hamlin agreed with her heartily on that subject, 
and aided her as far as he was able. Imitating the 
thought of a great Unitarian, I like to imagine Cyrus 
Hamlin and Mary Dodge chatting gayly on a street cor- 
ner of the New Jerusalem, and felicitating each other 
on the way their prophecies are fulfilled. Mrs. May- 
brick is now a free and happy woman, and she has lived 
to see great progress made in English prison reform, 
wherein hers has been no slight influence. 

Among the great souls I have known, Gail Hamilton 
stands pre-eminent as a perpetual fountain of inspiration. 
We all have times of spiritual uplift, but how any human 
being could be so tirelessly loving, thoughtful, and exhila- 
rating passes belief. One of her own “unfailing sources”’ 
was a pure faith in immortality. She could not explain 
the whys and wherefores, but she quoted Saint Paul’s 
“There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body,” 
and suggested the probability of a spiritual organism 
very like this we see, that shall survive the physical 
body. I was present with her at a number of funeral 
services for members of her immediate family, and, 
though she smiled through tears, she did smile, and 
caused us all to feel strengthened and ready to go on 
bravely with life. Hers was no empty profession. It 
was as if she really believed that the loved one had but 
stepped into the next room, and might even then be 
aware of what was said and done. So she lifted up the 
cross like a white banner borne aloft in high and trium- 
phant vindication of the truth of Christianity. To her 
there was no death byt failure to live up to our best, to 
obey our conscience while in the body; and she re- 
peatedly avowed in ““X Rays” that it was even a “weight 
of glory” toward which we journey. ‘The inscription on 
the Dodge memorial window at Hamilton is from a 
letter written in her early twenties. It reads thus: ‘We 
who believe in a happy immortality can afford to trust 
Him even in the dark valley, especially when we think 
of the joy that awaits us beyond.” 

She was in all respects a religious liberal, and, though 
she refused to leave the church of her childhood and 
break her mother’s heart, her attitude was that of the 
genuine religious “insurgent,” standing firmly among the 
“timid and bounded” in the church, the state, and the 
home. In these days of nervous tension it may help us 
to remember how one woman eliminated small worries. 
Here is a snatch from her mending philosophy, taken 
from “Gala Days.” It is what Dr. Smith, speaking of 
George Meredith, calls “the author’s inimitable moments 
of taking the reader into his philosophical confidence.” 

“Sleep for the sleepy is bliss, just as truly as society 
for the lonely. It is just so with mending. Short- 
sighted, superficial, unreflecting people have a way 
which in time fossilizes into a principle of mending every- 
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thing as soon as it comes from the wash,—a very un- 
_ thrifty and uneconomical habit, if you use the words 
_ ‘thrift’ and ‘economy’ in the only way they ought to 
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be used. ‘Time, happiness, life-—they are the only 
things to be thrifty about. But I see people working 
and worrying over quince marmalade and tucked petti- 
coats and embroidered chair-cushions,—things that perish 
with the using and leave the wearer worse than they 
found him. ‘This I call waste and wicked prodigality. 
Life is too short to permit us to fret about things of no 
importance. When these things can minister to the mind 
or heart they are a part of the soul’s furniture, but 
when they only pamper the appetite or the vanity they 
are foolish and hurtful. Be thrifty of comfort. Never 
allow an opportunity for cheer, for pleasure, for intelli- 
gence, for benevolence, to go unimproved. Consider 
whether the syrup of your preserves or the juices of your 
own soul will do most to serve your race. If one must 
be sacrificed, do not hesitate for a moment as to which 
it shall be. 

“So you are thriftless when you eagerly seize the first 
opportunity to fritter away your time over old clothes. 
You precipitate yourself unnecessarily against a dis- 
agreeable thing. You are not going to put your stock- 
ings on. Perhaps you will not need your buttons for 
a week, and in a week you may have passed beyond the 
jurisdiction of buttons. Even if you should not, leave 
the buttons and the holes alone just the same, for, first, 
the pleasant and profitable thing you will do will roll 
you up a perpetual interest, and, second, the disagree- 
able duty is forever abolished. I say ‘forever,’ because, 
when you have gone without the buttons awhile, the in- 
convenience it occasions will reconcile you to the neces- 
sity of sewing them on, will even go further and make 
it a positive pleasure. Besides, every time you wear it 
for a long while after you will have a delicious thrill of 
satisfaction, such as accompanies the sudden, complete 
cessation of a dull continuous pain. Thus what was 
at best but characterless routine and most likely an 
exasperation is turned into actual delight and adds to 
the sum of life. This is thrift; this is economy. But, 
alas, few people understand the art of living. They 
strive after system, wholeness, buttons, and neglect the 
weightier matters of the law.” 

Here is another similar snatch of philosophical con- 
fidence. She says: “Down the St. Lawrence in a Brit- 
ish steamer! The servants at the table are thoroughly 
and amusingly ‘yellowplush,’ if that is the word I want. 
I am quite sure of my idea, but not of the word belong- 
ing to it. The servants are smooth and sleek and in- 
tense. They serve as if it were a weighty business, 
demanding all the energies of a created being. The 
chieftain, girded in a white choker, with locks profusely 
oiled and brushed into a resplendent expanse, bears 
Atlas on his shoulders. His lips are compressed, his 
eyes alert, his whole manner as absorbed as if it were a 
nation, and not a plum-pudding, that he is engineering 
through a crisis. I know the only way to accomplish 
anything is to give yourself up to it. Still, I cannot see 
how anybody can give himself up so completely to a 
dinner, even if it is his business. However, we are well 
served, only for a trifle too much obviousness. Order 
and system are all right, but I do not like so much ado 
made about them. Our waiters stand behind at dif- 
ferent stations, with prophetic dishes in uplifted hands, 
and at a signal from the arch waiter down they come, 
like the clash of fate. 

“Now I suppose this is all very well, but for me I was 
never fond of military life. Under my housekeeping we 
browse indiscriminately. When we have nothing else 
to do we have a meal. If it is nearer noon than morning 
we call it dinner, if it is nearer night than noon we call 
it supper (unless we have fashionable friends with us, 
when we call it dinner, and the other thing lunch), and 
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ten to one it is so scattered about that it has no name 
at all. At breakfast you will be likely to find me on the 
door-step with a bowl of bread and milk, while Halicar- 
nassus sits on the bench opposite and brandishes a chicken- 
bone, with the cat mewing furiously for it at his feet. 
A surreptitious doughnut is sweet and dyspeptic over the 
morning paper, and gingerbread is always to be had by 
systematic and intelligent foraging. Consequently the 
British drill and discipline are alarming to me, and I am 
surprised and grateful to learn that we are not individually 
regulated by a time-table.”’ 

The above is from a sketch of travels in her twenty- 
sixth year; and now, because wars and rumors of wars 
cloud our days and our literature, I offer the last para- 
graph of her “Call to My Countrywomen,” written 
toward the close of the Civil War: ‘‘Therefore let us 
have done at once and forever with all paltry considera- 
tions, with talk of despondency and darkness. Let com- 
promise and submission be not so much as mentioned 
among us. Tolerate no coward voice or pen or eye. 
Measure every man by the standard of manhood. Meas- 
ure country’s price by country’s worth, and country’s 
worth by country’s integrity. Let a clear, cold breeze 
sweep down from: the mountains of life and drive out 
these miasmas that befog and beguile the unwary. In 
every home let Fatherland have its altar and fortress. 
From every household let words of cheer and resolve and 
high-heartedness ring out, till the whole land is shining 
and resonant in the bloom of its awakening spring.” 

BEVERLY, Mass. 


Beauty for Ashes. 


' BY PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY. 


Looking across some sunlit field to dark trees and purple 
hills beyond, one may see only the face of nature in all 
its present loveliness. Or, taught by history and high 
romance, one may see the same quiet scene astir with the 
happenings of a distant past. “‘On the haunted map 
of the world,” to quote a phrase of Le Gallienne’s, one 
may fix the spot where lovers met in an ecstasy of joy, 
or, it may be, parted in a speechless agony of pain. 
Beneath the hum of busy insect life one may catch the 


echo of 
“Old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 


This smiling field was once grim with battle! Here, 
where the corn is waving, men in armor lay with their 
faces in the dust. 
“T sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head.” 

Richly blessed, indeed, is the romantic observer if 
there remains not merely a haunting tradition, but also 
some crumbling ruins to aid his imagination in reconstruct- 
ing the past. A stone or two, a solitary pillar, a strag- 
gling wall, or, more extensively perhaps, a shattered 
tower, or a colonnade with the sky for its roof,—be the 
ruins slight or vast, they summon the past across the 
intervening centuries and admit the worshipper of to- 
day to the hallowed scenes of long ago. 

In the ‘chaos and dark night’’ into which the conti- 
nent of Europe is plunged it is a satisfaction to find now 
and then an observer who can see not merely the pres- 
ent horror, but also some future blessing,—an observer 
who can imagine himself hundreds of years hence, gazing 
with calm eyes on scenes which are now so poignant with 
suffering. ‘The sharp outlines of the present will slowly 
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be blurred by the passing of the years, and the awful 
shriek of to-day will become at last only an undertone 
blending with and solemnizing the sounds of nature and 
traffic which will mark the simple occurrences of some 
busy day in the unknown future. 

One such observer, Edmond Rostand, keener than 
most to appreciate the ultimate values of human life, 
has written in his own tongue a poem celebrating the 
damages sustained by the Cathedral of Rheims, and it 
has been rendered into English for us by Thomas Walsh: 


‘They make it only more immortal still. 
The vandals mar, yet lives the work of Art. 
Let Phidias witness, and Rodin impart, 
How in these fragments speaks the primal thrill. 
The fortress crumbles on the gunless hill; 
The shrine, though broken, lives with nobler heart; 
Our eyes, raised wistful where its spires would start, 
Find heaven grown lovelier through its shattered grille. 


Let us be grateful. ... Fate would long withhold 
What Greece could boast of on her hill of gold, 

A beauty in its outrage sanctified... . 

Let us be grateful, now the hands upon 

The blundering German cannon would provide 
Their shame forever and our Parthenon!” 

We remember Egypt, the magnificent ruins of which 
summon travellers from every quarter, and form the 
economic item of commanding importance in the life 
of the country; we recall Athens and Rome, the im- 
mortal ruins of which are the chief treasures of the world; 
but, indeed, we do not need to resort to such distant 
and signal examples. There is not a New England 
village which does not boast some old dwelling with 
the date of its erection proudly displayed above the door 
or on the great chimney—‘‘the oldest house in town,” 
says the villager to the visitor, indicating the weather- 
worn relic of Colonial times. Wherever we may live 
we like evidence that others have lived in the same place 
before us. We like to feel that past generations of men 
have walked our streets in the shade of our immemorial 
elms. We like to feel that our ancestors tilled our fields 
and worshipped in our meeting-houses. If we have 
evidence of such previous occupation of our land, not only 
in the form of tradition, but also in the visible form of 
ruins, so much the better. ‘There is a mood which likes 
things fresh from mint and factory, but another and a 
more constant mood prefers that the objects of life shall 
come to our hands already humanized by contact with 
our kind. The Cathedral may be damaged, but the 
very damaging of it adds a chapter to its history and 
enhances its charm. 

Like the ‘‘haunted map” of Europe is the course of 
human life. We pass on from scene to scene of our 
pilgrimage, ever and again sustaining damages to life 
plans which at the moment seem to us irreparable. 
Our winding journey is forever taking unexpected direc- 
tions and leaving at every bend some heap of crumbling 
ruins. Ah, if we could only realize that the very wrecks 
we leave along our track, the plans that fail, and the 
hopes that fade, are to form at last a precious item in 
the value of the journey seen in retrospect! If we 
could only realize that the very ruins are a spiritual asset 
of no slight consequence in the appraisal of life’s value! 
Then, indeed, though we might weep in the first hour of 
disappointment and grief, we should not weep so bitterly. 
Rainbow colors thrown from some far-away orb of 
experiences completed and fragments of life fitted to- 
gether into a perfect whole would light our tears with 
the soft promise of a new though distant hope. 

Sometimes it is only a castle in the air that has crumbled 
and fallen. In that case we alone are aware of the ruins 
of plans and hopes long since deserted. Only some 
fleeting expression, or some emphasis in tone of speech, 
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might betray to the discerning the fact that such damages 
had once formed a part of our history. For our ruins 
of such sort are inviolate. Only a slowly fading memory 
is capable of reconstructing the disappointments of 
fancy. In such cases “the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness; and a stranger doth not intermeddle with its 
joy.” 

Sometimes, however, there remain}in the world of 
tangible objects some evidences of our former estate. A 
musical instrument, untuned if not unstrung, stands in 
the corner—a mute reminder of an early ambition, 
and of the hard circumstances, or the harder awakening 
to the fact of incapacity, which marked the ending of it. 
Rummaging in some old closet we come across the battered 
palette and the stiff brushes which recall the vanishing 
of another dream. Or perhaps it is a Greek lexicon, or 
a German play, seeming strangely out of place on our 
shelf of household poets and favorite stories. Observing 
such witnesses of a former estate, a friend may now and 
then ask some question about our past; but let us not 
be embarrassed, or deny the great expectation and the 
slight accomplishment. It is a large fellowship, that 
of souls who cherish some reminder of plans and desires 
long ago deserted; and the smile with which our little 
confession is greeted will not be a smile of derision, but 
one of the ‘‘understanding heart.’ 

Whether our ruins be as completely dissipated as our 
dreams, or still in some measure tangible, let us not cease 
to cherish them. Let no resolute determination close 
forever the doors of memory; let no destructive hand be 
laid upon the vestiges of the past; for Time will beautify 
each past disaster and fit the wrecks of life into its 
final perfection. If to have achieved is much, to have 
desired is something; and the mosaic of accomplish- 
ment will not. be complete in its large design unless the 
chinks and crannies are filled in with the blurred and 
indefinite fragments of broken purposes and forsaken 
hopes. 

Yes, Time can be relied upon to beautify! In the 
realm of man’s outward accomplishment it has never 
failed in its lovely office. Man the builder, through 
centuries of labor, it may be, embodies his dream in 
substantial stone, carved image, sunlit glass, and delicate 
tapestry. Man the vandal comes that way, and with 
battle-axe and cannon attacks shrine and castle, reduc- 
ing all to a heap of ruins. Then Time, the artist, goes to 
work. In the crevice where the displaced stone reveals 
an ugly gash it sets its tiny lichens of rose and gray. 
About the straggling line of rough debris the grass pushes 
forth its longest spears. Over fallen stones and up the 

- crumbling tower creeps the gray-green ivy with its 
clinging tendrils of red. Slowly weathering with storm, 
and sunshine, and enshrouding mist, old scars grow soft, 
old jagged outlines cleave the air with mellowed lines. 
On devastated wall and shattered turret the sun, forever 
rising and setting, leaves traces of prismatic colorings. 
And lo! at the last no new creation of man, howsoever 
boldly conceived and nobly executed, can compare in 
beauty with the long-deserted ruins. Man begins. 
God alone, with Time for his magic tool, knows how to 
finish. In the outer world of human effort and accom- 
plishment we see fulfilled again and again the old 
promise, ‘‘Beauty for ashes.” 

Shall Time be less favorable to human life itself than 
to the work of human hands? Shall not the further 
prophecy be fulfilled? Shall there not be ‘‘the oil of 
joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for the 
spirit of -heaviness?”” ‘Taught by the example of the 
outer world and by some measure, it may be, of inner 

experience already gained, let us rest assured that the 

miracle of transformation will be accomplished in our 
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own souls. Here, too,yTime, divinely directed, will be 
the artist of perfection. 

Beneath the wreck of plan and hope we leave, as we 
think, our buried hearts; and we pursue our way not 
because we would, but simply because we must. It is 
no longer the way we planned. ‘Turning sharply around 
the misshapen heap which marks our disappointment, 
it winds {away into unknown places. Again and yet 
again the experience is repeated, for ‘hope springs eternal 
in the human breast,’’ and builds new castles which in 
their turn fall victims to harsh circumstance and harsher 
disillusion. Yet the ever turning pathway is an upward 
one, and from heights gained at so great a cost we can 
see far down the slope and over the plain of our pilgrim- 
age. Some day, looking thus backward over the 
travelled road, we find our glance arrested by a beam 
of sunlight catching the far distant ruins which mark 
our earliest disappointment, and we, who once thought 
our hearts were buried there, find ourselves smiling at the 
transformation wrought by the slow but certain hand of 
Time. It is beautiful now, that fallen castle, and without 
it our unfolding lives would be quite consciously in- 
complete. Shall we not take heart, believing that upon 
the latest ruin of our experience the Master hand has 
already begun to work? 

Beauty for ashes! The face of external nature forever 
being reclaimed by forces which work toward a larger 
harmony and an wumsuspected perfection! And for ~ 
mourning and heaviness of spirit, the anointed head 
and the shining garments! “For we shall yet praise 
him who is the health of our countenance and our God.” 
We shall praise him because he leads us through ex- 
periences we would gladly avoid to a completeness of 
understanding which is no less than a sharing of his 
mind. Our ruins mean at once his opportunity and, if 
we could but realize it, our blessing. His opportunity 
to perfect with and for us not some meagre beauty of 
our poor designing, a beauty which a larger vision would 
find inadequate, but the complete and final beauty of 
holiness! 

Groton, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


The darkest night that ever fell upon the earth never 
put out the stars.—George Eliot. 
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Religion finds the love of happiness and the principle of 
duty separated in us; and its mission—its masterpiece—is 
to reunite them.— Vznet. 


The essence of true nobility is neglect of self. Let the 
thought of self pass in, and the beauty of a great action is 
gone, like the bloom from a soiled flower.—Froude. 
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This is the preparation for a good old age: duty well 
done, for its own sake, for God’s sake, and for the sake 
of the commonwealth of man. When a man works only 
for himself, he gets neither rest here nor reward hereafter. 


Robert Collyer. 
fd 


It is my firm conviction that man has only himself to 
blame if his life appears to him at any time void of inter- 
est and of pleasure. Man may make life what he pleases, 
and give it as much worth, both for himself and others, 
as he has energy for. Over his moral and intellectual 
being his sway is complete.—Humboldt. 
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BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


Life is so old, 
Truth is so new, 

Repellant, strange, 
Uncouth to you. 


But error is 
The miracle 
Fair on her face 
Theatrical. 


Truth is so cold— 
Spring hid in snow, 

The ground is warm 
Where legends grow. 


But truth within 
Is fair and free, 
Truth is pure gold 
To them who see. 


Fear. 
(A nurse’s tale.) 


Rulers, governments, and great com- 
manders may have reasons of their own for 
going to war; but that which makes citizens 
and peasantry fight, and their city-bred or 
country-raised womankind let them do it 
is fear,—the fear of being outdone and 
crowded out, the fear of being outrun in 
the great race, the hideous fear of being 
surprised and done to death by the man 
across the border. Carefully nourished, 
cleverly handled, skilfully exploited, such 
fear turns callow youth and family, fatherly 
middle age into well-disciplined, efficient 
soldiery; if diplomatically worked upon, the 
primitive panic-dread ‘‘I must strike first 
lest I be stricken” results in courageous 
not-to-be-held-back volunteers and reserves. 
But also it brings about the sort of thing 
set forth in the ambulance-orderly’s letter 
which appeared the other day in a Continental 
journal. 

It describes ‘‘our worst-hurt patient and 
our saddest case”’ in the person of a young 
north-country student, who with the rest 
of his college class had enlisted, to be rushed 
to the front, there to fall in one of the first 
and worst engagements, and who, though 
rapidly recovering from a not too badly 
shattered thigh, had received so grievous 
a wound to soul and conscience eat his 
reason was feared for. 

All day long and through most of the 
night this boy—just barely twenty—lies 
staring at the wall, where his attendants 
see but a newly whitewashed space, but 
where his scared wide-open gaze keeps watch- 
ing a thin brown face, from which a pair of 
flickering black eyes look out in burning 
reproach and painful death, drawing nearer 
and nearer until the poor patient’s shriek 
calls doctor and nurses to his side, to bathe 
his hot head and tell him he’s been dreaming, 
to soothe and comfort him until in a few 
minutes it all begins right over again. 

The far less serious bodily injury had 
thrown him flat in a field where he had lain 
all evening and all night, suffering, weak, 
feverish, and in breathless dread that the 
country-folk—the fierce, bloodthirsty, in- 
furiated enemy he had heard and read so much 
about—might find and fall upon him; 
toward morning, in the misgivingsful cold 
gray dawn, a man (a sunburned hostile 
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sergeant with a frightfully mangled foot) 
came crawling along through the grass. 
“No, no; don’t do that!” he cried as the 
blond boy brandished his bayonet. “I’m 
bringing you half a canteenful of water for 
some of your tobacco.” ‘The exchange was 
made, and soon the two, enwreathed in 
faint blue cigarette smoke, lay waiting 
together for the longed-for ambulances, 
clumsily easing each other’s hurts, and com- 
paring notes as to their respective homes 
and whom they had left behind there. And 
whenever the talk grew more animated, 
and the one man’s sun-tanned head and 
eager eyes drew closer to the other one, 
that other one would the more firmly grasp 
his bayonet; for how could he be sure this 
new acquaintance, this enemy, into whose 
village he had broken and whom he had 
tried so hard to beat, wouldn’t up and slay 
him? Why, the home papers were filled 
with just that very sort of thing! 
Meanwhile the friendly chatter went on 
—about the blond boy’s gentle, not strong 
and well, old mother, and the father who, 
though kind and proud of his sons, was 
exacting and rather stern; about the brown 
man’s young wife, the boy of almost three, 
and the baby that had come but two weeks 
after the mobilization; and with every 


word the black gaze became brighter and’ 


nearer, and always the fist of the other, 
pain-racked, homesick, feverish, clung tighter 
to his bayonet. 

“*Tucette,’ after the wife’s mother, we 
mean to christen her,’ the sergeant’s voice 
droned on. ‘‘Hold!’” and with a wide smile 
which showed all his long, white, glistening 
teeth and crinkled up his eyes into two black 
sparks he put his hand behind him. 

“Help, help! he’ll shoot me!” shouted 
the other, and with the strength of fever- 
frenzy drove his bayonet into his neighbor’s 
breast. Slowly the black eyes, astounded, 
reproachful, broken, closed as their owner 
fell back and lay quite still, his bent arm 
and searching hand doubled under him. 

“When our ambulance reached them,” 
ends the letter, “we first thought that both 
were dead. Our patient, however, though 
nearly gone from exposure, soon rallied to 
tell us over and over again, and shivering 
from fright and horror, that he had had 
to kill the man beside him in self-defence, 
because that- man had been just about to 
draw knife or pistol upon him. 

““Wretched lot, the whole crew,’ assented 
the surgeon deftly administering first aid. 
‘They’d a heap rather shoot the wounded 
than eat, and it’s a mighty good thing you 
got ahead of him. Here, you fellows; 
some of you just turn over this scamp and 
secure that gun for me. An extra, quite- 
good pistol’s not to be desp— Good God!’ 
—and he too, like the rest of us, stood 
staring at him whose stiffened hand, as 
he was straightened out, held nothing 
more endangering than a small picture 
of the young wife, the boy of almost 
three, and the baby that had come two 
weeks after the mobilization, which the 
proud father had been going to show his 
blond companion in pain, wretchedness, and 
danger. 

“The dead sergeant was carried from the 
field as tenderly as was our own young 
countryman, and buried—his cold fingers still 
closely clasping the photograph—with all 
honors. The remorse-consumed young stu- 
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dent-soldier was tucked into the cot where 
he has lain ever since, staring at the wall 
whence those amazed, accusing dying eyes 
keep drawing nearer and nearer till a loud 
and exceeding bitter cry brings nurses and 
the surgeon, an experienced world and war 
wise man, who passes a big soothing hand over 
the boy’s dank blond hair and has been heard 
to mutter: ‘Poor lad! his hurt will last him 
his life long. Oh, this war!’”’ 


Keep a Place for Poetry. 


In the midst of the turbulence of the daily 
news, the scandals of society, and the horrors 
of war, one Boston newspaper, the Post, has 
had the happy inspiration to print each day 
one contribution at least which is refreshing. 
Several well-known Bostonians have been 
asked to indicate a favorite poem, which 
forthwith appears in print. ‘The responses 
are interesting and seem to indicate that 
there is a place for poetry in every life, no 
matter how diverse men’s occupations may 
be. So Gen. W. A. Bancroft of the Ele- 
vated Railroad names Tennyson’s “Ode on 
the Death of Wellington.” Ex-Mayor 
Samuel A. Green gives Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm 
of Life.” The favorite of Dr. George A. 
Gordon is the ‘‘ Epilogue,’”’ by Robert Brown- 
ing. Louis D. Brandeis sends a selection 
from ‘Euripides.’ Mayor Curley names 
“In Bohemia,” by John Boyle O’Reilly. 
Governor Walsh contributes ‘The Flag Goes 
By,” by H. H. Bennett. S. W. McCall 
names as his favorite Wordsworth’s “Sonnet 
to Milton,’”’ and Hon. John D. Long sends a 
selection from Whittier’s ‘‘Snow-Bound.” 

The moral of this for us may be that we all 
need to give more place to poetry in our 
reading. 

Why not, this summer, for vacation days, 
take a volume or two of poetry in your trunk? 
Perhaps you need no urging. You know al- 
ready how refreshing, how delightful, how 
satisfying is good poetry. It has all the 
advantages of music and more,—that is, 
real poetry has,—it is beautiful thought ex- 
pressed in musical form. Of course we are 
thinking of real poetry, in which rhythm 
and reason appear in perfect wedlock. 
This is a “balanced ration” for heart and 
mind,—good outdoor air for the lungs, 
trees and mountains and water for the eyes 
to look upon, with the best of all friends at 
one’s side to share the pleasure, and a book 
of rare poetry. 

If you have no favorite poet, if perchance 
you have failed, as so many have, to feed 
this side of your nature with the choice 
poetry of the ages, take Palgrave’s “‘Golden 
Treasury,” or that other fine collection, 
“The New Golden Treasury,” by Ernest 
Rhys. Both volumes may be had in Every- 
man’s Library. Or if you have a passion for 
the sea, take with you John Masefield’s 
splendid collection, ‘‘A Sailor’s Garland.” 
If that does not set your blood stirring, 
nothing will. Perhaps another volume might 
be even more appealing: Burton Egbert 
Stevenson’s ‘‘Poems of American History’’ 
covers the ground in poetic selections from. 
the discovery of America through the 
Colonial period, and the Civil War, down to — 
the poems of the twentieth century. ‘ 

If it seems wiser to become -bettes ac- 
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g the poems of Burns or Shelley, 
on, Wordsworth or ‘Tennyson. 
chard Watson Gilder’s ‘Five Books of 


-Song’’ would provide the choice companion- 
ship of one of the finest of gentle spirits. 


Kipling’s ‘Seven Seas” is of a different 
type, intensely masculine and interpreting 
the rougher side of life in stirring song. Or 
if you know all these and hunger for some- 
thing very new with the note of our own 
time, try “Songs from the Clay,” by James 
Stephens, a choice volume of more than 
usual rhythmical beauty; or try the newest 
of American poets of promise, Robert 
Frost, with his interpretations of New Eng- 
land rural life in “‘A Boy’s Will” and ‘“‘ North 
of Boston.” This latter volume is just the 
thing to take with you for an outing on a 
farm. 

At any rate, however much you may 
read of the more serious literature or of 
fiction, keep a place for the cultivation of 
the poetic and the imaginative. It will pay 
a hundredfold.—The Congregationalist. 


Literature. 


THe NUuTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD. By 
Edwin Tenney Brewster and Lilian Brewster. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 
net.—It is not difficult in these days for the 
mistress of a household to feed her family 
on scientific principles, and if one has a lik- 
ing for figures it is interesting to compute 
food values and body needs. This book is a 
help in that direction, and it is especially 
worth while in its common-sense directions 
to those who wish to take advantage of 
authorized means of escaping the high cost 
of living and feed their families well without 
spending money for inadequate results. 
These writers are not dictatorial. They rec- 
ognize the claims of appetite, which is older 
than chemical physiology, and are willing to 
trust it within reason. It is only within a 
few years that the knowledge of such a book 
as this has been available in popular form. 
We know now, for instance, that there is no 
such thing as “fattening food”’; it is all a 
question of total calories. No food is good 
of itself, but only as it fits other foods and 
the eater. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is, ‘‘For most normal people it is quite 
enough to eat at leisure, with a clear con- 
science and a quiet mind, what one likes and 
-knows he can digest . . . and when in doubt 
to follow Science. Beyond this nothing really 
matters, and all good foods are equally good.” 


Tae MEANING OF Dreams. By Isador H. 
Coriat, M.D. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1 net.—Dr. Coriat is the first assistant visit- 
ing physician, nervous diseases, at the Boston 
City Hospital. He here illustrates and re- 
inforces the Freudian principle of dream 
analysis, drawing from his own wide experi- 


-ence. The Freudian principle is that every 


dream, no matter how irrational or meaning- 
less it may seem, has a definite meaning, and 
is capable of intelligent interpretation. Dr. 
Coriat here states the basic grounds of such 
interpretation, with statements concerning 
dreams that he has personally analyzed. It 
is a difficult subject for the lay reader, how- 


_ ever interesting the results may be, and only 


expert in psychoanalysis could be trusted 
ver the significance of ideas or wishes 
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so transformed. Mr. H. Addington Bruce, 
editor of the Mind and Health Series in 
which this book appears, contributes an in- 
troduction, in which he says that, although 
Dr. Freud’s views are criticised by many 
medical psychologists, there is general agree- 
ment that he has rendered a real service to 
both psychology and medicine by his demon- 
stration of the practical value of dream study. 


SIGHT TO THE BLIND. By Lucy Furman. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1 
net.—What the settlement idea and trained 
medical supervision mean to the mountain 
people of Kentucky is pictured with graphic 
force in this story of a modern Job, who re- 
fused to see in her loss of one child after an- 
other and her own blindness the grace and 
mercy of God. How she was brought td a dif- 
ferent state of mind is a dramatic tale, printed 
first in the Century Magazine, which appeals 
for public interest in this beneficent work, 
illustrated in the Hindman Settlement School, 
begun some fifteen years ago under the au- 
spices of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Kentucky. The introduction is 
written by Ida Tarbell. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND 
CoLLecES. The Book of Leviticus. With 
Notes by A. T. Chapman, M.A., and A. W. 
Streane, D.D. London: Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Price 3s. net.—This volume is uniform in size 
and appearance with the preceding numbers 
of the series. The text of the revised version 
is at the top of each page, the notes below. 
An introductory chapter deals with the name 
and contents, sources and literary structure, 
gives an analysis of the book, and presents a 
discussion of its religious value. ‘The critical 
notes, completed by Dr. Streane after the 
death of Mr. Chapman, maintain the high 
standard set by earlier volumes of the series. 


Doopies. By Emma C. Dowd. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 net.—The 
admirers of Polly of the Hospital Staff will 
be glad to meet her again in this story of an 
interesting small boy who passes through a 
series of unusual experiences and contributes 
to the sunshine of the world in much the 
same fashion as Polly herself. Miss Dowd 
has written much for and about children. 
She blends cheery good humor with the sug- 
gestion of inherent pathos, and she writes 
with an animation that makes situations and 
discussions vivid. The illustrations are by 
Maria L,. Kirk. 


A GIRL OF THE BLUE RiwcE. By Payne 
Erskine. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25 net.—The life of the Southern moun- 
taineers, with their hidden stills, their family 
feuds, and their jealous independence, is the 
home of romance, and Payne Erskine has 
interpreted it again with her usual sympa- 
thetic handling. In this case the love-story 
follows a natural course, and the brown-eyed 
mountain maid is not lured from her home 
when automobile people invade it. 


PLASTER Saints. By Israel Zangwill. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25 
net.—In many forms has the story of the 
scarlet letter been retold, the story of the 
clergyman who bears upon his breast, hidden 
from the sight of men, the sign that has 
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reduced many to the scorn and laughter of 
men. Here the story is put in modern form, 
set in a provincial English town and drama- 
tized with effective situations. 


Miscellaneous. 


A recent number in the Home University 
Library Series, published by Henry Holt & 
Co., is The Negro, by Prof. W. E. Burghardt 
Du Bois, Ph.D. It is an effort to lead the 
general reader to look upon this sixth part of 
the human race with more willingness to 
understand and to appreciate, and it tells the 
story with as much force and completeness 
as is possible in a book of this size. That 
Prof. Du Bois may expand this into a larger 
volume is a possibility that ought to be made 
a fact. Ten of the twelve chapters treat of 
the history and condition of the Negro in 
other countries than the United States. The 
chapter on the situation as it has been here is 
a straightforward, impartial account of se- 
quences that ought to be thoroughly under- 
stood by all. 


Magazines. 


“The July number of the Vale Review con- 
tains a group of articles upon the stirring 
events of 1915. Sir Edwin Peats, chief Eng- 
lish authority upon the Near East, and but 
recently a prisoner in Constantinople, reveals, 
through personal experience, German com- 
plicity in Turkey’s rush into the war, and 
prophesies freely as to the future. A deeply 
felt essay by Wilbur C. Abbott searches out 
the root of the present conflict in the-age- 
long struggle between democracy and autoc- 
racy. John Crowe Ransom prefers to find 
its cause in the irreconcilable strife between 
two conceptions of justice, the old, or static, 
and the new, or creative, which progressive 
Germany has embraced. An intimate study 
of the Czar as he knew him is from the pen 
of the late Curtis Guild, ex-ambassador to 
Russia and ex-governor of Massachusetts. 
Charles Cheney Hyde, professor of interna- 
tional law in Northwestern University, in- 
terprets the acts of the United States in 
defence of our rights on the sea, and states 
with force the steps we must take in order to 
be right in the eyes of the neutral world. 
This number is not all war. The greatest of 
American experimental biologists, Jacques 
Loeb of the Rockefeller Institute, contributes 
a paper on the mechanistic theory of the 
origin of life. Prof.-F. B. Luquiens, mem- 
ber of the important expedition of American 
educators to South America last year under 
the auspices of the American Association for 
International Conciliation, shows what knowl- 
edge we must possess if we are to profit by 
our opportunities to the southward. Henry 
H. Curran of the Board of Aldermen of 
New York City writes of the need of home 
rule for cities, on the basis of experience. 
In literature, Miss Vida D. Scudder is author 
of the charming and highly original essay 
upon Plato as a novelist. Elisabeth Wood- 
bridge writes keenly upon the vexed topic of 
how far the author may put himself or other 
real people in his books. A poem from Henry 
A. Beers, a brilliant study by Miss Amy 
Lowell, and a spirited narrative poem by 
Louis Untermeyer follow. ‘The number is 
completed by a group of vivid, personal 
letters written by an American in the hos- 
pital service of Paris. 
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Little Brooks. 


There are little brown brooks in the forest, 
There are little gold brooks in the sun, 
There are little black brooks in the marshes, 
When springtime has really begun. 


There are little green brooks in the meadows, 

There are little blue brooks like the sky. 

Wherever you go in the springtime 

There are bright little brooks running by. 
—Emily Rose Burt, in Little Folks. 


A Prize in a Month. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


Nothing could be sadder (in your school 
life!) than if you were to take pattern by 
Julie Quesnel and do as she did. In the 
first place, perhaps you couldn’t do it. 
In the second, hers was not a good way. 
Besides, it was unusual. We all know that 
the tortoise won the race—not the hare. 
Julie behaved like the hare, and—but when 
you read on, you'll see. 

“No, I’m not on. 
expected to be.” 

Julie’s big brown eyes danced as she 
surveyed the Honor Roll, on which her 
name did not appear. Two or three girls 
whose names were on it moved away, as if 
half ashamed of being caught reading them. 

“Tt’s too bad,” one murmured sympa- 
thetically. 

“No, it isn’t,’ said quiet little Grace 
Reis, suddenly. Grace was so small and so 
quiet that when she asserted herself every- 
body who was near at the asserting started, 
“just as surprised,’ Julie had once said, 
“fas Alice was when the Caterpillar spoke.” 

“J thought you were my friend!” cried 
Julie now, turning on her. 

“T am,” replied Grace, seriously; ‘but 
all the same I don’t think it’s a shame 
you’re not on the Honor Roll.”’ 

“And why?” asked Julie, dimpling and 
sparkling. 

“Think of the things you have that we 
don’t.”’ Grace warmed up to defend her 
attitude. ‘‘You go out for walks in the 
evenings, when we stay by our books; you 
sleep late, when we get up at five; you have 
a carefree mind, when we’re trying to make 
things stay in ours. It wouldn’t be fair if 
you had our poor little laurels, too. Be- 
sides,’ and now she surprised everyhody, 
“T sometimes think you’re wise. We like 
to be on the Honor Roll, oh, yes, and we’re 
on—once a month, at most. We like prizes 
—they’re handed to us once a year. But 
for every night you’re able to do what you 
like, and on no day at all do you worry!”’ 

“Good for you, Grace,’ laughed Julie. 
“T couldn’t have defended my line of action 
half so well. I didn’t realize what I thought, 
but now I understand myself. Thank you.” 

“Why, I think Grace is right,’’ came in 
surprised tones from Mary Lee. “Is that’”’ 
(she pointed disdainfully to the Honor 
Roll) ‘“‘ worth all we pay for it?” 

“T think it is.” 

The girls started at the quiet words. 
Miss Carmichael, the principal, had come 
up behind them. 

“O Miss Carmichael!’’ Julie was gener- 
ously anxious to defend Grace. ‘‘We’re 
only half in earnest.” 


Well, I can’t say I 
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“IT know that,’ the principal smiled. 
“But remember this. You get the thrill of 
seeing yourself on the Honor Roll only 
once a month, perhaps; but they’re there 
all the time. And the prizes are only given 
once a year, true; but you're prize-winners 
all the year round, if you’re prize-winners 
atall:® 

“That puts a new aspect on it,’’ murmured 
Grace. 

“Also,” went on the lady, ‘‘remember 
this—that the world is more and more prone 
to ask now, when you present yourselves for 
work in it, ‘How much do you know?’ And 
prizes stand for knowledge.” 

Julie’s sparkling brown eyes grew sober. 
She knew very well that she must some day 
work. What she had not realized was that 
these idle honors—as she thought them—of 
her school-days might influence her chances. 

“Here is a case in point,’’ went on Miss 
Carmichael. ‘‘I have a friend in Boston, 
who heads a large private school. She 
has written to me for a junior teacher next 
year. Listen to what she says.”’ 

Miss Carmichael took a letter from the 
little bag she carried (pockets being still 
out of date), and read:— 

“., And a prize-winner, too. I say this 
because a prize-winner is usually a girl of 
steady, studious habits. I believe some 
pupils who do not win prizes may be as in- 
telligent, perhaps even know as much; but 
a prize-winner must work evenly, and that 
is what I want.” 

An interruption came then, and the girls 
separated. But Julie was unusually quiet. 
She had friends in Boston, and her widowed 
mother wished very much to go there. If 
she could take home word that she had 
hopes of a position there! 

“T'll get a prize,” announced Julie, at sup- 
per. ‘I’ve only a month, but I’ll do it.” 

Mrs. Quesnel, who was gay and vivacious, 
like her daughter, though she had learned not 
to neglect that which must be done,—a 
lesson still before Julie,—laughed and then 
sighed. 

“1 wish you had decided earlier, dear,” 
she answered. ‘I’m afraid you can do but 
little now.” 

“T’ve a month,” said Julie. ‘To-morrow 
I'll ask Miss Carmichael which is my best 
subject.” 

The best subject turned out to be history. 
Julie had a vivid imagination, and any his- 
torical character who made any appeal be- 
came real to her. She could reconstruct the 
age in which he lived, the conditions of his 
life. 

From that moment she applied herself to 

work with a steadiness which amazed all who 
knew her, including herself. She rose early 
and worked at tabulations, at lists of dates, 
at synopses of events. She made maps of 
wax, and stuck pins, with variously colored 
heads, for her kings, leaders, and _ states- 
men. 
“Green means the Church,” she explained 
as the girls once met in the little room her 
mother had made into a study for her. 
“Purple, royalty, of course. Crimson, war- 
battles, heroes. See, I’ll do the Civil War in 
England for you.” 

And, swiftly manipulating her pins, she 
“did” that terrible struggle for faith and 
principle. 

But, just as her mother and Miss Car- 
michael became rather uneasy over her hours 


of application” and the consequent neglect 
of exercise and recreation, something hap- 
pened which made Julie redouble her efforts. 
&.Grace Reis, who had felt pretty sure of 
the history prize,—she was a steady, not a 
brilliant student,—began to feel aggrieved 
at the interest all her companions showed in 
Julie’s success. They wanted their madcap, 
pleasure-loving, and pleasure-giving com- 
rade to win out. Grace, whose work had 
been unremitting since school opened in Sep- 
tember, felt the injustice—as it seemed to 
her—of this desire. Soon the girls knew that 
a race was on, and communicated the news 
to Julie. 

The history teacher, Miss Wolff, gave a 
series of essays to her class. Julie naturally 
wrote well, and shone in this department. 
Grace, whose facts were unimpeachable, was 
quite unable to clothe them in the picturesque 
English which was a gift with her friend—or 
former friend. But, when the weekly tests 
were in question, the advantage was with 
her. Julie was bringing logic to bear on her 
tabulation and scheduling, but she was 
new at any steady application, and Grace 
had tables at her fingers’ ends. Julie’s 
friends looked grave when the marks were 
read out. Plus Grace’s original headway 
during Julie’s lazy months, they made the 
end doubtful. 

“Tt’s just a matter of the last Exam. 
questions,’’ Mary Lee declared. “If they’re 
“essay-ish’ and call for writing, Julie’s a fair 
chance. If they call for memory only, I’m 
afraid she hasn’t.” 

At last the dreaded day came round. 
Julie, unknown to her mother, had risen at 
three. Ordinarily this would have been 
a foolish thing to do. Few girls can do 
their best except with a rested mind and 
body. But Julie’s mercurial temperament 
responded to a nervous call; when she went 
into the examination-hall she felt keyed up 
to almost any effort. 

She read the questions through, and her 
eyes brightened. They were ten in number, 
value ten marks each, and six were of the 
kind she loved—calling for description, phil- 
osophical reflection, comparison, contrast, 
cause and effect, rather than for mere rote 
work: six of the sort she liked, and the re- 
maining four dealing with American his- 
tory chiefly, with which she was more familiar 
than with any other. She unscrewed her 
fountain-pen, and began to write feverishly. 

The girls gathered round her as she emerged 
—the last to do so, for she reread and pol- 
ished her work—from the examination-hall. 

“Well?” they chorused in many keys. 

“T tackled every one.’’ She was pale, and 
the brown eyes did not dance. ‘‘But—but— 
I feel so queer!” 

They hurried her out into the fresh air, 
gave her water, and Mary Lee saw her 
safely home, where her mother promptly 
tucked her into bed. Two hours later she 
sent for the doctor. 

The Commencement festivities had to do 
without Julie, who lay—wan and pale and 
only faintly smiling at the news that she 
was one mark ahead of Grace—on her little 
white bed. The girls brought in her prize, 
between the afternoon festivities and evening 
reception. . 

“ Well,’’—the old Julie began to rise at last, 
and her lips quivered in a smile as her hands 
closed over the handsome book,—‘here’s a 
case of the hare mastering the tortoise, Grace.” 
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“Well? I don’t call it well,’ she said. 
It was her gift to say sensible, even preachy 
things so brightly that no one suspected 
her of any desire to improve the occasion. 
“Good work through the year would have 
meant, perhaps, more than one prize, and— 
ability to enjoy to-night.” 

Julie sobered. 

“So it would,” she admitted. ‘‘ Mother, 
I'll try next year wherever I am, to work’’— 

“On a saner level.” Her mother put down 
the empty tray. 

Grace, as she went out, paused a moment, 
then came back. She bent over her success- 
ful rival and whispered a few words—then 
hurried after her companions. 

Mrs. Quesnel came back with Julie’s milk 
and toast. 

“Mother,” said the girl (she was sitting 
up in bed, with wide, startled eyes), ‘things 
are more serious than I thought.” 

Her mother looked at her inquiringly. 

“Poor Grace,”’ said the girl, “‘poor, good 
Grace has been miserable because she has 
been feeling badly to me. And she asked 
me to forgive her. Now if I’d worked well 
from the beginning she’d have expected me 
to win the prize—and there wouldn’t have 
been any bad feelings.” 

She sank back upon her pillows. 

“YVes.”’ Her mother arranged them better. 
“Tt’s the old story—circles. You start them 
—you can’t stop them, So start them 
right. Drink your milk, dear. I can’t see 
how drinking it will start a circle right— 
but it will.” 


The Wagtail Family. 


The Wagtails were in great distress. One 
morning, while Johnny Wagtail was getting 
Jenny’s breakfast, he had noticed two 
children peering curiously at him. 

Now Johnny Wagtail could walk, and 
scratch the ground just like a chicken, al- 
though he was a bird; and when he saw 
Molly and Kitty within a foot of the door 
of his home, where his mate Jenny was 
brooding four cream-white, speckled eggs, 
he began to limp about as if in great distress, 
at the same time excitedly jerking and 
wagging his tail. 

“Oh, Molly, the poor bird is lame! Let’s 
get it and put it inacage!” Kitty cried out. 

Then began a chase for poor Johnny 
Wagtail, which continued until the children 
finally concluded that his wings were all 
right, for he flew up into a near-by tree and 
began to scold as vigorously as he had been 


scratching. 
“Hear him! He’s calling, ‘Teacher, 
teacher, teacher!’ It must be an oven-bird!” 


Molly exclaimed, pausing under the tree. 
“Tf we could only find its nest!’’ she said, 
peering cautiously around. — 

Meanwhile Jenny Wagtail was wondering 
why Johnny did not come with her breakfast. 
She sat inside her little mud house concealed 
by a bunch of dead leaves, occasionally 
stretching her neck out to watch for Johnny. 

Jenny was very hungry. She called softly. 
If Johnny were anywhere around she knew 
he would hear her. 

_ After what seemed a long time Jenny heard 
_ Johnny answer; and pretty soon he came 
waddling along through the grass, and Jenny 
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gave a chirp of delight when she saw that he 
carried a fat grub in his bill. 

As he approached the little ball of earth 
Johnny stretched his neck forward and Jenny 
reached hers out, and the grub changed 
owners. 

“T fear that our home is discovered,” 
Johnny chirped softly. ‘Keep well inside, 
my dear, and I will scratch a few more 
leaves around the door. When I come again 
I'll call.” 

One day the children discovered a tiny 
bird that seemed to be all tangled up in the 
grass. 

“Oh, look!”’ whispered Molly, reaching for 
Kitty’s hand. They both began to tiptoe 
carefully toward the little flutterer. 

Jenny Wagtail was watching from the tree 
overhead, and she chirped to Johnny, who 
was close by, “Our home is in danger; I 
must save it.” 

Then she flew to the ground and began 
to trail a wing along as if it was broken. 

“The poor mother-bird has a broken wing!”’ 
Molly cried as she started after Jenny. 

Kitty was wiser. She remembered the day 
that Johnny Wagtail had played that same 
trick, and she began to look carefully around 
the spot where the young bird was aimlessly 
fluttering. Suddenly, at her very feet she 
discovered the home of the Wagtail family— 
the Dutch oven nest of the oven-bird. 

There was an excited twittering up in the 
tree until the parent birds were satisfied that 
no harm was intended them. But they did 
not venture down from the tree until Molly 
and Kitty had departed. 

The children’s mother told them that the 
bird’s trailing wing and limping gait were 
only a ruse to attract people away from its 
nest.—Helen M. Richardson, in Zion’s Herald. 


Great Because First Good. 


One day, Gerhardt, a German shepherd- 
boy, was watching his flock near a forest, 
when a hunter came out of the woods, and 
asked, ‘‘ How far is it to the nearest village?”’ 

‘Six miles, sir,’? answered the boy. “But 
the road is only a sheep-track and very easily 
missed.” 

The hunter looked at the crooked track, 
and said: ‘‘My lad, I am very hungry and 
thirsty. I have lost my companion and 
missed my way. Show me the road and I 
will pay you well.” 

“T cannot leave my sheep, sir,’’ rejoined 
Gerhardt. ‘‘They will stray into the woods 
and may be eaten by the wolves.” 

“Well, what of that?”’ queried the hunter. 
“They are not your sheep. ‘The loss of one 
or two wouldn’t be much to your master, 
and J’ll give you more than you earn in a 
whole year.” 

“TI cannot go, sir,” rejoined Gerhardt, 
very firmly. ‘‘My master pays me for my 
time and trusts me with his sheep.”’ 

“Well,” said the hunter, “will you trust 
your sheep with me while you go to the vil- 
lage and get me some food, drink, and a 
guide? I will take care of them for you.” 

The boy shook his head. ‘‘The sheep,’’ he 
said, ‘‘do not know your voice, and’’— 

“What? Can’t you trust me?” asked 
the hunter, angrily. 

“Sir,” said the boy, “you tried to make me 
false to my trust. How do I know that you 
would keep your word?”’ 

The hunter laughed, for he felt that the 
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lad had fairly cornered him. He said: ‘I 
see, my lad, that you are a faithful boy. I 
will not forget you. I will try to make out 
the road myself.”’ : 

Gerhardt then offered the contents of his 
scrip to the hungry man, who ate it gladly. 
Presently his attendant came up; and then 
Gerhardt, to his surprise, found that the 
hunter was the Grand Duke, who owned all 
the country around. 

The Duke was so pleased with the boy’s 
honesty that he sent for him shortly after 
that and had him educated. In after years 
Gerhardt became a great and powerful man, 
but he remained honest and true to his 
dying day.—Our Dumb Animals. 


In the Wrong Place. 


Little Josephine gathered up her doll and 
playthings one day, and told her mother 
that she was going to visit her best friend, 
a dear old lady who dearly loved to see her. 
The mother only had time to call after her, 
“Be quiet, and don’t forget what you should 
say when you leave!” 

“No, mother,’ came a voice from the 
other side of the street, as the little figure 
with doll’s legs hanging from the arms ran 
up to a big front door, and on tiptoe reached 
up to the big brass knocker. 

The friend opened the door, and little 
Josephine, anxious to do her mother’s 
bidding, stepped in, and said: ‘‘Good after- 
noon, Mrs. Adams! I have had a very 
pleasant visit, thank you.’”’ Then her mind 
was free, and Josephine and her hostess had 
a delightful time.— Youth’s Companion. 


The Useful Needle. 


‘How little notice is ever taken of you 
in the world!” said a pin toa needle. ‘‘You 
are always about your work, slipping in 
and out so softly, but never stopping to 
be praised. When a pretty dress is fin- 
ished, who thinks of the needle that sewed 
it? Even the holes which you make are so 
small that they close up directly behind you.” 

“T’m content to be useful,’ said the 
needle. ‘“‘I do not ask to be praised. I 
do not remain in my work, it is true; but - 
I leave behind me a thread which shows 
that my course has not been in vain.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ; 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. . 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR, 


Drrecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. George T. 
Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“But, Lord,” she said, “my shoulders still are strong— 

I have been used to bear the load so long, 

And see, the hill is passed, and smooth the road.” 

“Yet,” said the stranger, “yield me now thy load.” 

Gently he took it from her, and she stood 

Straight-limbed and lithe, in new-found maidenhood, 

Amid long, sunlit fields; around them sprang 

A tender breeze, and birds and rivers sang. 

“My Lord,” she said, “the land is very fair!”’ 

Smiling, he answered, “Was it not so there?” 

“There?” In her voice a wondering question lay: 

“Was I not always here then, as to-day?” 

He turned to her with strange, deep eyes aflame: 

“Knowest thou not this kingdom, or my name?” 

‘““Nay,”’ she replied, “but this I understand, 

That thou art Lord of Life in this dear land!” 

“Yea, child,’ he murmured, scarce above his breath: 

“Lord of the Land! but men have named me Death.”, 
—Charles Buxton Going. 


Convocation Week at Meadville. 


Twenty-three years ago Mrs. W. S. Hey- 
wood, daughter of Rev. Adin Ballou, founder 
of the Hopedale Community, created the 
Adin Ballou lectureship in memory of her 
father. The lectureship has made it possible 
for the Theological School to bring to Mead- 
ville some of the most noted men in the 
United States. The privilege of the lectures 
has been enjoyed by the students and by the 
citizens of Meadville alike. Since the plan 
of condensing all of the lectures into a Con- 
vocation Week was inaugurated, the attend- 
ance has been greatly increased. 

The School has sought the co-operation 
of churches other than the local Unitarian 
church, and has particularly sought the 
co-operation of Allegheny College, which 
is also situated in Meadville. These have 
responded; and on Monday night, June 7, 
when Booker T. Washington, one of the 
lecturers of the Convocation, spoke in the 
local Methodist church, on ‘‘Race Adjust- 
ment,’”’ he faced an audience of more than 
one thousand people, up to that time the 
largest audience which had listened to a 
Ballou lecture. It is probable, although 
statistics are not available, that on June 10, 
when Frederic C. Howe, Commissioner of 
Immigration at the Port of New York, 
a former Meadville man and student of 
Allegheny College, spoke in the Baptist 
church, he addressed an even larger audience 
than the one which listened to Mr. Washing- 
ton two nights before. The attendance was 
excellent throughout the week. 

The spirit of the Convocation is universal 
and cosmopolitan. ‘The subjects chosen for 
the discussion are of universal interest, timely 
and vital in their nature. It is the purpose 
of the School to bring to Meadville lecturers 
who are masters of their subjects and will 
present them fairly. 

To the students in the Theological School 
these lectures are of inestimable practical 
value; and the opportunity to meet with the 
greatest men and women of America is 
not the slightest of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the occasion. To the laity, if 
they be so distinguished, the lectures have 
the practical value which they would have 
for every man and woman who wishes the 
citizenship of America to be intelligent as 
well as patriotic. 

The general subject of this year’s Convoca- 
tion was “Immigration and Race Adjust- 
ment.” It is doubtful if the faculty realized, 
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at the time the choice was made, how vital 
and how timely and how interesting this 
subject would prove to be at the present time. 
The immigration problem is ever before the 
nation as a live issue, but never before in 
American history has it occupied so conspicu- 
ous a place or a position of such importance. 
Beyond its wealth of information there was 
a moral inspiration born of the enthusiasm 
which fired the different lecturers with a 
zeal which was superbly genuine. Not all 
of them stood on the same side of the ques- 
tion,—both sides were presented,—but all of 
them were deeply earnest, fearless in the 
exposition of their views, and masterful in 
their command of the subjects which they 
discussed. They brought the fruits of years 
of labor and investigation. It was a rich 
feast, and the guests partook of it with 
avidity. 

On Sunday evening, June 6, Mrs. Celia 
Parker Woolley of the Frederick Douglass 
Centre, Chicago, made the first address, 
her subject being ‘‘The American Color 
Problem.” 

She began by pointing out the reason why 
the Negro problem and the immigration prob- 
lems are usually bracketed together: they 
deal with restricted classes of people present- 
ing much the same conditions of material 
hardship. The needs of the two are similar. 
In both cases the aspirations are the same, 
and the difficulties to be overcome involve 
the same old elements of ignorance, poverty, 
inefficiency, and actual or nascent crime. 
But Mrs. Woolley demonstrated quite sat- 
isfactorily that we do not approach these 
two problems in the same spirit. She spoke 
of the embarrassment and the difficulty with 
which we bring ourselves to discuss the Ameri- 
can Negro problem at all. 

“The American conscience is afflicted with 
a deep sense of wrong done the ex-slave; 
but this sense is chiefly expressed in futile 
apology and weak defence,’ betraying self- 
injury and marked impatience with the whole 
subject.” 

“This slave inheritance seems to be the 
hopeless, irretrievable fact in the situation 
which even the democratic faith of a repub- 
lic like our own has not yet been,able to 
overcome, the one circumstance in the case 
wholly of our own creation and decree which 
yet we have been unable to forgive or to 
forget.” 

Mrs. Woolley proceeded to show that our 
discrimination against the Negro was an 
abrogation of our professed democracy. 
The very fact that the chief reason for our 
objection to the Negro as an individual, 
whether we wish to admit it or not, is that he 
was once our slave sustains Mrs. Woolley 
in the opinion that our failure to recognize 
the rights of the Negro is the result of a pang 
of conscience which many of us have not 
yet admitted to exist. Mrs. Woolley’s 


first address dealt with ideas and principles, 


but on Friday morning she spoke of her 
actual work at the Frederick Douglass 
Centre, and was indeed most interesting. 
On Monday, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of 
Chicago spoke of ‘‘The White Man of the 
South, and His Problems.’’ Although he 
did not condone the white man’s short- 
comings, his attitude was more sympathetic 
than that of the average Northerner. ‘The 
Southerner, he said, did not choose his birth- 
place or his traditions. He is not responsible 
for either, and has to contend with both. 


The speaker begged his audience to remember ~ 


that in the matter of slavery the North was 
a joint sinner with the South. The South 
has a problem, and it deserves our sympathy, 
for in a large measure we are responsible 
for that problem. It was Mr. Jones’s opinion 
that when the true story of the Reconstruc- 
tion Period is written, there will be less bitter- 
ness in the South and less contempt in the 
North. 

The next morning Mr. Jones spoke in the 
chapel of the Theological School, on ‘“‘Race 
Irritants and the Antidotes.”” The key-note 
to his speech is a sentence from Goldwin 
Smith: ‘‘Above all nations is humanity.” 
Mr. Jones said: ‘“‘The story of the good 
Samaritan must be revised. It is not the 
story of a wealthy Californian finding a 
beaten Japanese on the road and helping 
him, but it is the story of a Japanese who, 
finding a self-righteous Californian in a 
helpless condition, forgives and forgets the 
inhuman treatment he has received, and 
cares for his erstwhile oppressor.” 

In his lecture on ‘‘Race Adjustment,” 
Booker T. Washington described the condi- 
tions under which he is laboring in the South 
to ameliorate the condition of his people, and 
recited many incidents of his own life, par- 
ticularly in those early days when Tuskegee 
was little more than a fanciful dream. 

Two of the most interesting lectures of 
the week were given by Prof. Graham Taylor 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary. In 
his first address, ‘‘Settlement Service to the 
Family Protective of the Immigrant,’ Dr. 
Taylor emphasized the danger of detachment. 
Tracing the evolution of religion and educa- 
tion, Dr. Taylor admitted that these two 
factors had made detachment possible, and 
given to the individual the opportunity to 
be an individual; but he went on to say that 
religion and education had not completed 
their full function until they had reattached 
the individual to society. He urged his 
audience to unite in making religion the 
leavening factor in society. In his second 
lecture Dr. Taylor told frankly yet modestly 
of the splendid work which he and his asso- 
ciates have been doing in Chicago. He de- 
plored the domination of our cities by 
political parties affiliated with national 
organizations, and told how he had striven 
to make the immigrant population of Chicago 
independent of the ward boss. Particularly 
did he praise the influence of the voting 
women in Chicago. He said that it was they 
who made it impossible to restore a house 
of prostitution once it was closed. 

Wednesday of Convocation Week was one 
of the happiest occasions. In addition to 
the usual lectures the School held a brief 
but impressive academic service, conferring 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon two 
of its friends. In conferring the degrees, 
President Southworth characterized the re- 
cipients as follows:— 

“Charles Elliott St. John: pioneer Uni- 
tarian preacher in Pittsburgh; for nineteen 
years a trustee and a loyal friend of the 
School; for seven years as secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association a trusted 
administrator and an eloquent and fearless 
evangelist; for sixteen years an influential 
minister in the two largest cities of the Com- 
monwealth. 

“William Ladd Chaffin: alumnus of the 
School of fifty-four years’ standing; soldier 


in the Civil War in a Pennsylvania regiment; 
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7. accurate and painstaking historian; de- 
voted to the interests of the School as student, 


secretary of the Alumni Association, lect- 
urer, and trustee; surpassing all your con- 
temporaries in length of continuous active 
service to a single parish; loved as few men 
have been loved by your fellow-ministers 
and the people of your chur 

Following the second lecture in the morn- 
ing there was a luncheon in Hunnewell Hall, 
in which the faculty, the students, the lect- 


‘urers, several of the local clergy, and other 


guests of the School joined. President 
Southworth called on Dr. St. John for a 
speech, and in vigorous and inspiring lan- 
guage the minister from Philadelphia urged 
the students to go out with the intention to 
spread the liberal gospel. He was followed 
by Dr. Chaffin, who related various incidents 
of his life at the Theological School. Dr. 
Taylor then addressed the students upon the 
prospect of their coming term at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Later he held a conference 
with a portion of them, explaining the 
possibilities for sociological laboratory work 
during the summer. 

Rev. Abraham Rihbany of the Church 
of the Disciples in Boston addressed the 
School and its guests on ‘‘ The Eastern Immi- 
grant in his Native Haunts.” Mr. Rih- 
bany’s lectu1e was characterized by a passion- 
ate love for his new fatheiland. He spoke 
of his gratitude to his father and mother for 
what they had done for him, for the influence 
of the unusual home life of the Syrians, 
but above all he expressed his thankfulness 
that he is a citizen of that country which he 
believes to be the greatest of all countries— 
the United States. ‘‘The American ideal 
is a free and beneficent culture, unlimited 
save by that which is true, beautiful, and 
good. When the American ideal is realized 
the problem of race adjustment will be 
solved.” 

In a subsequent lecture Mr. Rihbany dis- 
cussed the immigrant in America. He con- 
tended that the amount of money sent out 
of the country by the immigrant is greatly 
exaggerated, that if he lives below the Ameri- 
can standard he lives as well as he can, 
that if he sells his vote it is because there 
is an American purchaser to buy his vote. 

In two addresses, Frederic C. Howe dis- 
cussed the effect of the present war on 
immigration and the effect of the incoming 
alien on .our country. In Mr. Howe’s 


opinion, the immigration problem is neither 


isolated nor special, but a land problem. 
“Tt will never be solved until the people 
have access to the land.’ Mr. Howe 
denounced the private ownership of land as 
undemocratic, and the collection of rents 
for the use of land as monstrous. 

Prof. E. A. Ross of the University of 


Wisconsin gave voice to a scientific and 


philosophical view of the problem of race 
adjustment somewhat different from that of 
the other speakers. He described the horrible 
conditions existing in China as the results of 
the over-emphasis of filial duty and ancestor- 
worship. He pointed out that it was 


necessary to keep the death-rate high in 
China, because the birth-rate was so ab- 
normally high that otherwise existence would 
be absolutely impossible. 


It was a question 
in his mind whether the Oriental, coming 


_ into this country, where the death-rate would 


ewes sees without any decrease 
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to the nation. He said that the Oriental 
has no conception of the relation of the rate 
of increase of population to the social welfare. 

In five lectures, William Elliot Griffis 
outlined the life and customs of Korea, 
Japan, China, and India as he knew them. 
He deplored the efforts of some people to 
instigate a war with Japan, insisting that 
Japan appreciated the friendliness of this 
country, that it had not forgotten the 
gentlemanly treatment of Commodore Perry, 
nor the great benefits it had received from 
the host of American educators who have 
since been employed by the Japanese gov- 
ernment. Mr. Griffis closed the series of 
lectures on Friday evening in the Congre- 
gational church with an address on ‘‘The 
Orient and the Occidental World Unity.” 
He urged his audience to look forward to 
“the Parliament of man and the Federation 
of the world.” 

N. J. SPRINGER. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


A number of interesting communications 
have recently came to us from friends and 
fellow-workers abroad, which we desire to 
share with the readers of the Christian 
Register. 

Rev. Clay MacCauley writes us from 
Tokio:— 


“Unity Hall was, more than ordinarily, 
an interesting place yesterday, May 16. It 
was a reception day for new members of the 
First Church, eighteen being admitted at the 
morning services with the rite of baptism. 
It was Flower Day for the Sunday-school, 
when more than a hundred children took 
part, in the afternoon, in appropriate exer- 
cises (dialogues, songs, recitations, etc.), be- 
hind terraced flowers and flowering plants 
which were afterward distributed among the 
patients in Shiba Hospital near by,—a most 
attractive scene—audience, flowers, stage, de- 
corations, and performance. At the same 
time, in the Library, fifty and more persons 
were gathered to bid good-by to some church- 
members graduating from college and leavy- 
ing for their distant homes. I was much im- 
pressed at this meeting, as at all such meet- 
ings among us, at the scholarly abilities of 
the speakers. Our young men are scholarly, 
and, to me, they indicate an especially help- 
ful influence to come in Japan’s commercial 
and political future. This farewell meeting 
was followed by a good-by to Messrs. Suzuki 
and Yoshimatsa, who expect to leave in 
June for California. Both these men are 
delegates from Japan to represent at the 
International Labor Congress at Los An- 
geles the interests of the Japanese working- 
people. Both are connected with our Yuai- 
kai, or Friendly Society, Suzuki being its 
founder and president, the number of the 
Society being over 7,000, composing thirty- 
two or more branch organizations. Mr. 
Suzuki expects also to be present at the 
National Conference of the Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches in August, at San 
Francisco, and he can be received as repre- 
senting our Japan Mission. Certainly he 
will wish to make the acquaintance of our 
Unitarian home-folk, and give to them our 
greetings. Then late in the afternoon yes- 
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terday there was a meeting of the commit- 
tees of the two Tokio churches, to complete 
some initiatory matters in connection with 
the inauguration of the Second, or Hongo, 
Church. The new church is to be located in 
the Hongo, or University, quarter, with its 
60,000 students. Our First Church will give 
them a sort of church furnishing with pulpit, 
pictures, etc., but they will sit out in Japan- 
ese style; that is, use matting and not 
chairs for the seating of the congregation. 
They have no money for any modernization. 
They will begin with a membership of about 
thirty. I regret to say that our Prof. 
Minami, editor of our review and one of our 
preachers, is quite ill, and unable to do any 
kind of work at present.” 


We are glad to be able to add that since 
the foregoing was written Dr. Clay Mac- 
Cauley himself has planned to revisit America, 
attending the San Francisco Congress, and 
thence proceeding to Boston and adjacent 
parts. It is six years since our faithful 
missionary in Japan has been in his native 
country, and he will be received with the 
honor and affection to which his personal 
character and devoted services -3 our cause 
entitle him. 

Rev. Anton N. Toplisky writes of the ful- 
filment of his hopes.in the erection of a 
church edifice in Doubnitza, Bulgaria, and 
sends us photographs of the modest churchly 
structure reared by the toil and sacrifices of 
his little flock and their devoted leader. 


“The day of the dedication of the new 
church was a triumph for the Unitarian 
gospel in our country. Although the out- 
side of the structure is not yet completed, 
we resolved to open it for our religious ser- 
vices. Nearly all the intellectual persons in 
our town were present. There are two col- 
leges here—one for male youth, and the 
other a normal school for girls preparing to 
be teachers in our public schools. Many of 
the teachers were present at our -services, 
also certain military officers of the garrison 
with their families. Besides our own people 
numerous citizens and students attended. 
The auditorium was filled with a select 
audience. For many Sundays thereafter it 
was so. I rejoice that my sermons were not 
in vain. Now the seed is being sown. In 
God’s own time, not far away as I believe, 
a rich harvest will be gleaned. 

“At the dedication we had delegates from 
our Unitarian Association in the capital, Sofia. 
They took part in addresses and the ser- 
vice of prayer. It was most encouraging 
for them, and they look forward eagerly to 
the day when they shall build a similar 
church in their own city. Our National 
Constitution permits the free exercise of wor- 
ship, and we opened our services without any 
formality except a notice to the police de- 
partment. Until now no hindrance to my 
work has appeared from the Government, 
but I have much opposition from the priests 
of the Orthodox Greek Catholic and the 
orthodox Protestant churches.” 


From the Sikh Community comes the fol- 
lowing :— 
GuRSAGAR SAHIB, MASTOVANE, 
P. O. Sancror, JHumw Strate, 
PunjAB, Inpra. 


Dear Brother and Fellow-worker in the 
Spirit,—On behalf of Sant Attar Singh of 
Gursagar Sahib, I sincerely thank you for 
your international New Year’s greeting and 
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the message of love and unity it contains.|a fleet of merchant-marine, the weapons of 


We all pray for the speedy establishment of | war be transformed into the instruments of 
agriculture and farming, the fire of tyranny 
and oppression become extinct, the breeze 
of Providence be wafted, the spring of the 
Oneness of the world of humanity pitch its 
tent in the apex of the earth, and the standard 
of Universal Peace be unfurled. These are 
the ultimate wishes of the Bahais. Convey 
on my behalf to all the friends my yearning 
greeting. Upon thee be salutation and 
praise. 


God’s kingdom in this world and a real 
brotherhood among nations. The Reverend 
Sant Attar Singh is working day and night 
for this end, and he hopes that God in his 
own way will establish his kingdom of peace 
and love and put an end to all human suf- 
fering. 
TEJA SINGH. 


Mr. Singh was a delegate from the Sikhs 
at our International Congress at Berlin. 

From an old-time fellow-worker in Nor- 
way and the United States:— 


KrIsTIANIA, NORWAY. 
Thanking you heartily for the New Year’s 
card with its good wishes and for the pam- 
phlets sent, I must state that I have written 
an article for one of our leading papers about 
the proposal to start Oriental congresses, and 
about the result of Mr. Sunderland’s travels. 
The article has awakened much interest. I 
reckon this plan as one of the most promising 
undertakings of the Unitarian body, and of 
immense significance for the religious world. 
May the horrible war not be able to destroy 
the plan! We here in Norway are living in 
constant anxiety, for we are, against our will, 
forced into the maelstrom of war. May 
peace soon be restored on earth and better 
conditions for mankind triumph over the 

devastation and ruin! 
KRISTOFER JANSON. 


From the Persian saint and seer Abdul 
Baha we have received the following (transla- 
tion) :— 

Acca, SyrIA. 

O thou faithful, beloved friend,—The New 
Year’s greeting was received. I became most 
grateful and pleased because you remem- 
bered this longing friend and forgot not 
our friendship. Faithfulness and loyalty 
are two of the greatest virtues of the world 
of humanity. Should a person be endued 
with these two qualities, there is,no doubt 
that he will become the centre of divine 
bestowal, and the dawning-place of heavenly 
outpourings. 

I perused your noble ideals, the application 
of which will insure the happiness, prosperity, 
and the ultimate perfection of the common- 
wealth of man. I hope that this war may be 
changed into peace, this revolution be 
transformed into security and composure, 
this disturbance be ended by public re- 
conciliation and serenity; the weeping and 
crying of the orphans melts the hearts, the 
lamentation and moaning of the widows 
causes the eyes to weep, the wailings and 
sorrows of the afflicted mothers become the 
source of the appearance of the reign of 
justice and equity, and the complaints and 
protests of the fathers whose sons are killed 
cause the world of humanity to espouse the 
movement of peace and salvation. May the 
dark clouds of war and bloodshed be dis- 
persed, the rays of the Sun of Reality shine 
forth upon all parts of the globe from the 
horizon of harmony and concord, the splendor 
of guidance irradiate, the hearts become il- 
luminated, the souls be resuscitated with 
the breath of eternal Life, the heavenly 
teachings which are promulgated in this 
radiant century be fully established, the 
edifice of hatred and animosity be laid 
waste, the palace of good-fellowship and love 
be raised, the ships of war be changed into 


AxppuL Bawa ABBAS. 
(Translated by M. Ahmad Sohrab.) 


The Alliance. 


The monthly meeting of the executive 
board was held June 11, 1915, the president 
in the chair. Twenty-nine members were 
present. Mrs. Catlin, former treasurer, 
was a welcome guest, and took occasion to 
express her great interest in the history of 
The Alliance that is soon to be published. 

At this the first meeting of the new year 
standing and special committees were chosen. 
These will be printed in the Manual. 

It was reported that opportunities con- 
tinue for helping war sufferers. A letter 
was read from Mrs. H. W. Weller of Montreal, 
who is now serving as nurse in a hospital 
for convalescent soldiers at Cannes, France. 
Mrs. Weller could use to great advantage a 
few dollars to buy some of the comforts that 
are hard to obtain and expensive. The 
Montreal branch is in close touch with Mrs. 
Weller and has sent hospital supplies. 

A letter from Rev. W. H. Drummond, 
editor of the Inquirer, expressed gratitude 
for the help rendered by Alliance branches. 
The need is increasing rapidly in the hospitals. 
Civilian refugees wounded in the recent 
fighting are now being assisted, and an 
ambulance has been secured for their service. 
Mrs. Bernard Allen writes from personal 
observation that through the funds contrib- 
uted not only have suffering and discomfort 
been saved, but actually life and limbs. 
“The mortality has gone down in the hos- 
pitals since we sent them the means of nursing 
they lacked and since the wounded have had 
the surgical aid they needed. We cannot 
give personal service at the front, but it is 
our part to strengthen the hands of those 
who can.” More money would be gladly re- 
ceived. 

Letters were read from members of the 
International Union in Holland and Germany. 

The Alliance has entered the foreign mis- 
sionary field, having already through the 
generous response of the branches raised a 
scholarship to enable Edith G. Pecker to 
finish her training at the Tuckerman School 
and at Meadville. The executive board 
has indorsed an appeal for five hundred dol- 
lars for the support of Miss Pecker in China 
for one year, and enters on the new under- 
taking with enthusiasm because of the beau- 
tiful spirit and consecration of the young 
woman who has chosen to devote her life to 
this missionary work as a Unitarian under 
Unitarian auspices. Miss Pecker will sail 
for China from San Francisco, August 25, 
when the ‘“‘Pilgrims’”’ will have reached that 
city, and a great send-off is anticipated. 

The delegates of The Alliance to the Gen- 
eral Conference are Miss Bancroft, Mrs. 


/Davis, and Mrs. Peterson. ‘The branches 
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have contributed $389.75 for delegates’ 
travelling expenses to California. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant, director for Missouri, 
has resigned her office after faithful service, 
and Miss Bella Taussig of St. Louis has been 
nominated for the position. 

Because of increased membership Ken- 
tucky is entitled to a director, the second 
Southern State to reach this point. Miss 
Caroline Leib of Louisville has been nom- 
inated for the office. 

A committee was appointed to arrange for 
an Alliance conference at the Isles of Shoals 
in July; and a committee to formulate a 
policy for the guidance of the nominating 
committee of The Alliance. 

During July and August the office hours at 
Alliance headquarters in Boston will be from 
nine to four o’clock, Saturdays nine to one. 

A letter from Cincinnati expressed thanks 
that a representative had been sent by the 
board to the Alliance session of. the Western 
conference held in that city. This mem- 
ber, Mrs. Gilson, delighted all who heard her 
address on “‘ The Meeting-house on the: 
Hill,” with its plea for a return to the sim- 
plicity of religion. 

The next meeting of the executive board 
will occur Sept. 17, 1915. 


Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


There are still rooms available for both the 
Summer Meetings, which begin Sunday, 
July 11, and for the Sunday School Insti- 
tute, which commences Monday, July 19. 
Consequently all persons who are desirous 
of attending all or any of these meetings 
need not feel it is a useless thing to write for 
room reservation. 

Every one who is interested in all that per- 
tains to the liberal religion is welcome to 
join the Isles of Shoals Association. A 
most interesting programme has been drawn 
up, and may be obtained at 25 Beacon Street, 
or from the treasurer, to whom all corre- 
spondence should be sent. Do not tele- 
phone. 

Car, B. WETHERELL, Treasurer, 
1 Fuller Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Meadville Alumni Association. 

The Meadville Alumni Association met for 
its annual gathering at Bulfinch Place Church, 
on Wednesday, the twenty-seventh day of 
May. After a bountiful luncheon, provided 
by the Unitarian Hospitality Committee, the 
members of the Association gathered in the 
auditorium of the church and an ovation of 
unusual interest and enthusiasm was given 
to Rev. William L. Chaffin of North Easton, 
Mass. It had become known that Mr. 
Chaffin had twice declined to receive the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity offered by 
the Meadville Theological School. The fol- 
lowing resolution was presented by Rev. 
John H. Applebee, and after a series of 
brilliant short addresses by Prof. Henry H. 
Barber, Messrs. William L. Walsh, Isaac F. 
Porter, Frank S$. C. Wicks, Cyrus A. Roys, 
Edward A. Horton, President Southworth, 
and Miss Florence Buck, it was unanimously 
carried by a rising vote,— 

Resolved: ‘That we hear with great pleasure 
that the Faculty of the School have recom- 
mended our old and honored friend Mr. 
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Chaffin for the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
and that we feel through this action approval 
is given to all long-continued and faithful 
parish service. We all share in the dignity 
thus conferred upon one of our number, and 
we hope and expect Mr. Chaffin will accept. 


Mr. Chaffin, in a few well-chosen and modest 
words, accepted the situation by yielding 
and agreeing to receive the proffered degree. 

At the business meeting which followed, 
the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: president, William L. Walsh; 
vice-president, John H. Lathrop; secretary 
and treasurer, William Channing Brown; 
executive committee, Charles A. Wing, 
Adolph Rossbach, and Charles H. Lyttle; 
committee for nominating trustees, Maxwell 
Savage, Frank S. C. Wicks, and Chester A. 
Drummond. 


For Temperance. 


The Church of our Father, East Boston, 
engaged Mrs. Tilton of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society recently to give her lecture 
three Saturday evenings in Central Square 
from her automobile, with lantern illustra- 
tions. We are most enthusiastic over the 
results. Crowds of from four to six hundred 
men stood all through the lecture, listening 
attentively. There was absolutely no dis- 
order. Several of my church members passed 
back and forth through the audiences, tak- 
ing observations, and all were of the same 
opinion, that Mrs. Tilton has a most con- 
vincing lecture, that she holds the attention 
of her hearers remarkably well, that working- 
men of high intelligence are impressed with 
her message, and that she wins the “‘ moder- 
ate-drinking’’ public to her side as the older, 
more sentimental temperance lecturer did not 
do. Besides all this we have had an unex- 
pected good result. In engaging Mrs. Til- 
ton the East Boston Unitarian church has 
put itself on record locally as an aggressive 
force in the campaign against a great and 
threatening evil to civilization, and our fel- 
‘lowship with other churches has been inten- 
sified by such assurance. Let me urge upon 
my fellow-ministers the value of Mrs. Til- 
ton’s services in both of these directions. 
Why not keep her busy this whole summer 
with engagements, especially when she is 
eager to be constantly employed? ‘The cost 
per night is ridiculously small. Her appeal is 
scientific, economic, reasonable, and humani- 
tarian. What an opportunity for a minister 
to put himself and his church square with 
his community on this vitalissue! The only 
fear should be, not to get in line. 


ADOLPH ROSSBACH. 
East Boston, Mass. 


Summer Services in New York. 


Unitarian summer services will be held at 
the Church of the Messiah, 34th Street and 
Park Avenue, New York City, Sunday 
mornings at eleven o’clock through July, 
August, and September. 

July 4, Rev. Leon A. Harvey, Brooklyn, 


N.Y. hh 

July 11, Rev. William M. Brundage, 
Ph.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

July 18, Rev. Edmund H. Reeman, 


Lancaster, Pa. 

_ July 25, Rev. William W. Fenn, D.D., 

Cambridge, Mass., Dean of Harvard Divinity 
- School. aera 
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August 1, Rev. William W. Fenn, D.D. 

August 8, Rev. Addison Moore, D.D., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

August 15, Rev. Addison Moore, D.D. 

August 22, Rev. G. Croswell Cressey, D.D., 
New Brighton, N.Y. 

August 29, Rev. George H. Badger, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

The services of a Unitarian minister may 
be secured at any time throughout the sum- 
mer by applying to Unitarian Headquarters, 
104 East 20th Street. During July the rooms 
will be open from 10 A.M. to 4 P.m., and dur- 
ing August from 109 A.M. to 12 A.M., except 
Saturdays. Telephone calls (2343 Gra- 
mercy) will be answered from 8 a.m. to 5 P.M. 
except Saturday afternoons. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


The Andover Meetings. 


BY WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The academic setting of the Andover meet- 
ings gives an initial character to the Sunday 
School Institute held there that should do 
for it what similar advantages have done for 
the Meadville Institute. The town itself 
is attractive, in a river valley with high 
hills on either side. The Unitarian Society 
of Andover is housed in one of Mr. Edwin 
J. Lewis’s most attractive churches. The 
dormitories and lecture-rooms of Proctor 
Academy furnish ample accommodations for 
the members of the Institute. The situation 
of Andover, 102 miles north of Boston and 
in a delightful part of New Hampshire,—a 
State made by nature for summer outings,— 
is inviting to those who would combine 
study with recreation. 

The programme of meetings at Andover 
covers six days, June 27 to July 3 inclusive. 
The first three days are devoted to a Sunday 
School Institute, under the management of 
the Department of Religious Education. 
The remaining days are given to a Country 
Life Institute, under the auspices of the Social 
Service Department of the American Unita- 
rian Association and the New Hampshire 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, the Mer- 
rimack County Farmers’ Association, and 
Proctor Academy. 

At the Sunday School Institute, Prof. 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., of Yale Uni- 
versity, will give a series of three lectures on 
the Bible, his subjects being ‘‘The Social 
Ideals of the Prophets,” ‘‘The Social Regu- 
lations of the Deuteronomic Code,” and 
“The Social Teachings of Jesus.’’ Miss 
Lillian B. Poor, assistant director of kinder- 
gartens in the city of Boston and author of 
“The Children of the Bible,’ will give a 
demonstration lécture with a class of young 
children, her subject being ‘‘The Story and 
its Lessons.” Mrs. Nellie T. Hendrick, 
secretary of the New Hampshire Sunday 
School Association, will speak on ‘‘Story- 
telling in Principle and Practice, with Il- 
lustrative Stories.” Miss Mary Lawrance, 
director of religious education in the First 
Unitarian Church of Providence, will give a 
presentation of ’‘The Stories of David’s 
Youth,” with tableaux, to illustrate this use 
of the dramatic method in teaching the 
Bible to children. There will also be a 
lecture by Rev. Charles F. Dole on ‘‘Con- 
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structive Civilization,” and sermons by 
Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell of Keene, N.H., 
and Rev. Frank A. Powell of Braintree, Mass. 
Rev. Manley B. Townsend of Nashua will 
again conduct afternoon walks and talks in 
Nature Study. These recreations were most 
attractive last year and promise much for 
the delight and instruction of those who at- 
tend this year. 

The programme for the three following days 
is also full of rich privileges. So attractive 
a series of meetings, together with the exceed- 
ingly low cost for entertainment, should 
make Andover a place of irresistible attrac- 
tion during Institute Week. The price for 
board and lodging in the Academy buildings 
is $1.25 a day, or $7 a week. Persons ex- 
pecting to attend should send their names 
to Mrs. Catherine Smith, Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N.H. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Pilgrim Federation. 


The June meeting”of the Pilgrim Federa- 
tion was held at North Easton, June 6. The 
opening service, at five o’clock, was conducted 
by Mr. Russell Mack, president of the North 
Easton Guild, who welcomed the other guilds. 

Mr. E. L. Lewis of South Easton then 
gave a very interesting talk on Porto Rico. 
A rising vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Lewis at the close. 

After this the regular business meeting 
was held. In the absence of the treasurer, 
Mrs. Holmes gave the report, showing $17 
in the treasury. Mrs. Holmes also gave a 
report of the Bazaar, suggesting that one 
member be appointed from each guild to 
have charge of the articles for it. The 
Federation table is to be the aprons and 
handkerchiefs table. . 

The reports of the different guilds were 
given, after which the roll-call showed 10 from 
Brockton, 18 from North Easton, and 14 


Marriages. 


At Brookline, Mass., June 17, by Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, Russell H. Derby of Concord, N.H., and Mary, 
daughter of Mr. Charles T. Whitten of Winchester. 


At Walpole, Mass., June 5, by Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, Edward H. Osgood of Salem and Mary Child, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Nickerson of Cohasset. 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S$. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
‘own service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
rie Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S.Waterman,Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


HOME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M. 
oston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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from South Easton, with a total of 42. 
There were as guests 14 young people from 
the Congregational church at South Easton. 
A collection was taken, and a collation was 
served by the entertainment committee of 
the North Easton Guild. 

At seven o’clock another devotional ser- 
vice was held, and later Rev. Louis C. Cornish 
of Hingham gave an interesting address on 
“Old Hingham and New Hingham.” A 
rising vote of thanks was extended to Mr. 
Cornish at the close of his address. The 
meeting then adjourned. 

FLORENCE HOLLAND, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Church, Man- 
Samuel A. 
Service 


At the First Unitarian 
chester-by-the-Sea, Mass., Dr. 
Eliot will preach Sunday, June 27. 
at II A.M. 


At the service in King’s Chapel, Tremont 
and School Streets, Boston, on Sunday 
morning, June 27, at 10.30, Rev. Samuel 
Raymond Maxwell of the Second Church, 
Boston, will be the preacher. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from George William Bell of 
Stoneham, Mass., an application for the 
certificate of commendation issued by this 
Committee. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secretary, 10 
Prospect Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from William Short, Jr., of the 
Episcopal Theological School, an application 
for the certificate of commendation issued by 
this Committee. Charles T. Billings, Julian 
C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secretary, 
10 Prospect Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Meetings. 

NortH MIppLESEX CONFERENCE.—The 
ninety-eighth session was held Wednesday, 
June 9, with the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Nashua, N.H., Rev. Manley 
B. Townsend, minister. Mr. Thomas H. 
Elliott of Lowell presided. There was an 
attendance of two hundred and twenty-four 
lay and ten ministerial delegates and three 
visiting ministers. Rev. Charles B. Ames 
made the opening prayer, and President 
T. H. Elliott welcomed the Conference. The 
routine business transacted, the president 
introduced Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., of 
Boston, as the principal speaker of the morn- 
ing, tospeak on ‘‘ The Menace of the Saloon.” 
In the spirited discussion of Dr. Crooker’s 
address, which followed it, Rev. O. J. Fair- 
field of Littleton offered a resolution endors- 
ing national prohibition as the most effective 
means of fighting the liquor evil. The reso- 
lution was debated by Rev. C. T. Billings, 
Lowell, Rev. P. H. Cressey, Groton, Rev. 
J. R. Pennington, Westford, Mr. Joseph A. 
Harwood, Littleton, Rev. George C. Wright, 
Lowell, and Mrs. Susan M. Barker, Ayer, 
and finally adopted by an overwhelming 
majority. Rev. George C. Wright conducted 
the noon devotional service. Mr. Townsend, 
in behalf of the ladies of the Nashua Society, 
invited the delegates to an excellent dinner. 
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The afternoon meeting opened with music 
and singing by the Nashua church choir 
(Miss Ruth E. Ashley, organist), roll-call of 
the churches, and committee reports. The 
president then introduced Mrs. Clara T. 
Guild of Boston, dean of the Tuckerman 
School, as the principal speaker of the after- 
noon, to speak on “Parish Workers.” The 
officers and prudential committee of the Con- 
ference recommending engaging a parish as- 
sistant to work in the churches of the Con- 
ference, Mr. Elliott, the president, presented 
the matter for discussion on a motion that 
the Conference employ a parish worker for 
six months, the prudential committee to 
direct the work. After discussion, the mo- 
tion was put and carried unanimously, the 
necessary funds being subscribed in a few 
minutes, Mr. Elliott pledging $25 for the 
Lowell church, and other delegates pledging 
the churches of Shirley, Ashby, Littleton, 
Pepperell, Groton, Nashua, Chelmsford, 
Milford, East Wilton, Wilton Centre, Tyngs- 
boro, and West Townsend, also one individ- 
ual subscription. There being an expression 
of opinion that the parish worker could be en- 
gaged for one year, the prudential committee 


was by unanimous vote authorized to employ’ 


the parish worker for a year, if in its judgment 
it is wise to do so. Another collection was 
then taken for Conference purposes, and was 
the largest yet taken for this purpose. Mr. 
Joseph A. Harwood of Littleton was elected 
historian of the Conference for the one 
hundredth anniversary meeting,~to be held 
in Littleton next June. The Chelmsford 
society extended an invitation to the Con- 
ference to meet with it at the October ses- 
sion. Votes of thanks to the Nashua Society 
for its generous hospitality, and to the prin- 
cipal speakers, were adopted, and the Con- 
ference adjourned after Rev. C. T. Billings 
gave the benediction. George C. Wright, 
Secretary. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The regular 
spring session of the Worcester Conference 
was held with the Second Parish in Marlboro 
on the 9th and roth of June. “The opening 
sermon was preached by Rev. Thomas S. 
Robjent of Colorado Springs. On Thursday 
morning a devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. H. F. Lion of Berlin. The subject 
for the day’s discussion was “Our Missionary 
Opportunities and Obligations: in the South- 
west; in New England; in Worcester County.” 
The first speaker, Rev. H. C. McDougall of 
Franklin, N.H., told of the vastness and fer- 
tility of Texas and the energy and enterprise 
of the men in the cities of the Southwest, and 
appealed for men, strong men, and money for 
the establishing of churches worthy of our 
cause. Rev. Louis C. Cornish, secretary-at- 
large of the American Unitarian Association, 
told of the opportunity for our faith in New 
England. He dwelt at some length on the 
foreign elements in New England, showing 
that more than sixty per cent. of the popula- 
tion in the New England States come from 
foreign lands. The old New England may 
be said to be an invaded people, and the 
amazing fact about it is the unawareness of the 
change that is taking place. The missionary 
problem before us is whether our churches 
can modify their policies to these new condi- 
tions. In closing, Mr. Cornish appealed for 
a thousand dollars to purchase an automo- 
bile to carry our message along the highways 


and byways of New England. Rev. Calvin | Medomak, M 
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Stebbins, being present, and being a former 
minister of the church in Marlboro, was 
called upon by the president, and made a 
brief address. Rev. S. B. Nobbs, minister of 
the Marlboro church, invited the Conference 
to a luncheon prepared and served by the 
men of his church. About four hundred 
guests were entertained. The first speaker 
in the afternoon was Judge Jonathan Smith 
of Clinton. He spoke particularly of the 
missionary work to be done in Worcester 
County. He said our missionary work must 
find its origin in the local church. He ap- 
pealed for a first-class revival, and suggested 
the holding of meetings not only in the 
churches, but in school-houses and even out- 
of-doors where there is no Unitarian church. 
Every church should have a men’s club to 
consider the needs of the local parish, and a 
publicity committee to advertise our faith 
and scatter our literature broadcast. Plat- 
form meetings, rightly conducted, should be 
held and the ground properly prepared for 
them. We should consider the question of 
engaging, like the North Middlesex Confer- 
ence, a parish worker. Remarks were made 
by Mr. Thomas Elliott, president of the North 
Middlesex Conference, Rev. Manley Town- 
send of Nashua, and Rev. George Charles 
Wright of Lowell. Rev. E. M. Slocombe 
gave an address on “A Unitarian Revival 
in Worcester County.” He said the minis- 
ters of the Worcester Association held them- 
selves ready to preach somewhere in Worces- 
ter County every Sunday afternoon or even- 
ing, or every week-day evening, indoors 
or outdoors. He advocated the formation 
of singing and praying bands by the laity 
to go from church to church propagating 
our faith. He believed that this dem- 
ocratic revival is better than hiring a worker 
from outside. He did not fear proselyting 
or converting the people. We are having a 
revival here to-day, but we need one big 
united revival. On motion of Dr. Beane it 
was voted that the Missionary Council be 
instructed to carry out the purposes ex- 
pressed by Mr. Slocombe. Remarks were 
made by Messrs. Gates of Westboro, Duncan 
of Clinton, and Nobbs of Marlboro. On 
motion of Mr. Faxon a unanimous vote of 
thanks was extended to the Marlboro parish 
for its generous hospitality, to the preacher 
of the sermon and the speakers of the day. 
Rev. S. B. Nobbs was elected to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation from the 
Missionary Council of Dr. Beane of Grafton. 
The president, Mr. Charles IL. Wilder of 
Lancaster, announced that a contribution 
would be received, and the sum of $60.52 was 
collected. The Conference voted that the 
contribution be made the nucleus of a fund 
for securing a parish worker. The Confer- 
ence closed with the singing of a hymn, and 
the benediction, pronounced by Rev. R. F. 


Leavens. 
Churches, 

BurraLo, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton: This church 
will close after the service on Sunday, June 27, 
until Sunday, September 19. Mr. Boynton 
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Boston, carats 10, and will cee at the 
“eres General Conference the last week 
At the Institute of Religious 
Education, to be held at Meadville, Pa., 
during July, Mr. Boynton will give six 
lectures on “Religion in the American 
Poets.” A class in teacher-training and 
child psychology is contemplated in con- 
nection with the Sunday-school for next year. 
It should appeal to teachers and prospective 
teachers in the Sunday-school and to parents. 
Mr. Boynton’s proposed lectures on psychol- 
ogy, if given, will form part of the course, 
which is planned to cover two years. 


-DANVERS, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Edward H. Cotton: Sun- 
day morning, June 6, the local order of Odd 
Fellows and their affiliated society, the Re- 
bekahs, responded to an invitation from the 
church to participate in the service of wor- 
ship. There was in attendance the best 
representation in recent years. The service 
was made particularly appropriate by the 
presence of a professional orchestra, which 
rendered music in harmony with the wor- 
shipful aspect of the occasion. Since the 
service, expressions of approval have been 
received directly from the lodges and indi- 
rectly from various members in apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and dignity of the service, 
and of the fact that the close association of 
churches and brotherhoods was given par- 
ticular emphasis. ‘This Society believes in 
a regular observance of the sacrament of the 
communion. On the occasion of the recent 
observance, twelve members were given the 
right hand of fellowship. 


Nasuua, N.H.—First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Manley B. Townsend: 
Children’s Sunday brought together the 
largest congregation for many years. The 
members of the Sunday-school were present in 
full strength, and the service was wholly:a 
children’s service. The sermon period was 
occupied by the little ones, who rejoiced all 
hearts by their sweet songs, fine recitations, 
and engaging ways. ‘Twelve little ones were 
christened and dedicated to God. There 
has been a splendid increase in the size 
and prosperity of the Sunday-school, and 
this service demonstrated the fact to the 
unbounded joy of all. The future is bright 
with promise. 


Wa.poLt, Mass.—First Parish Church 
(Unitarian), Rev. Henry D. Stevens: The 
past year has witnessed some novel incidents 
in the life of this old First Parish church. 
A non-sectarian and non-partisan debating 
club was organized in November and held 
monthly meetings in the Unitarian vestry. 
It was inclusive of all citizens interested in 
its work. It discussed the live topics of the 
day, such as ‘‘Militarism, the Main Cause 
of the Present European War,” ‘“‘ The Course 
of Study in our Public Schools should be 
made more Practical,’’ ‘‘Women should be 
given Equal Suffrage with Men,” “‘ National 
Prohibition would be the Best Solution of 
Fair audiences were 


present, including some high-school pupils, 
and hence these debates were of a popular, 
educational character. On the evening of 
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attainment of his seventy-fifth birthday. A 
large audience testified to appreciation of 
the loyal devotion of their friend for many 
years to the interests and welfare of this 
church dear to his heart. He was presented 
with seventy-five pink carnations, and feel- 
ingly responded to the congratulations offered. 
On Good Friday evening this church joined 
with the Congregational and Methodist 
churches in holding in the Congregational 
church a union communion service, the first 
of the kind in the history of the town. This 
joint service revealed how much our churches 
miss by not doing more good things together. 
The Norfolk Conference has just held its 
June session with this church, and it was 
agreed to have been one of the best meetings 
ever held, the credit for which was largely 
due to its progressive president, William H. 
Sayward of Dorchester. Our church flag 
floats on each patriotic day from the front 
of the church, reminding all passers-by that 
our religion is closely bound up with love 
of our country, two democratic ideals for 
which we stand. 


Personals. 


Rev. B. Fay Mills, who has applied for 
reinstatement into the Presbyterian de- 
nomination, is lecturing in Chicago on ‘‘ How 
I came to Return to the Orthodox Church.” 
“The church has not changed so as to accept 
my viewpoint,” he says, ‘‘but I have returned 
to the viewpoint of the church. The church 
is not lowering its standards or making 
theological concessions in receiving me.”’ 


Rev. Gertrude von Petzold, whom many in 
this country will remember, has applied for 
English naturalization papers. The church 
committee of the Birmingham church, where 
Miss von Petzold is settled, recently peti- 
tioned the Home Secretary in her behalf. 
Miss von Petzold has lived eighteen years 
in England, is a graduate of a British uni- 
versity, and has been a duly accredited minis- 
ter in England for nine years. Moreover, it 
is owing to a pure mischance that she is not 
yet naturalized, as her papers were for the 
first time sent into the Home Office in 1908, 
but were held over on account of a temporary 
appointment in the United States intervening. 
On her return, Miss von Petzold, under the 
erroneous impression that she would have to 
qualify by another five years’ residence, did 
not apply again for naturalization until last 
autumn. Her papers have been signed by 
a privy councillor and freeman of the city of 
Birmingham, a city councillor, a justice of 
the peace, and the mayor of Leicester, a 
member of her former congregation. The 
committee included in the resolution Miss 
von Petzold’s friend and helper, Miss Rosa 
Widmann, who has lived twenty-four years 
in England. 


Union Services in Boston. 


The preachers at the union services to 
be held at Arlington Street Church, 11 A.M., 
on Sunday mornings through the summer 
will be:-— 

June 20, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
Church of the Disciples, Boston. 

June 27, Rev. Edward Cummings, South 
Congregational Society, Boston. 

“July 4, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
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July 11, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

July 18, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

July 25,- 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

August 1, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, American 
Unitarian Association, Boston. 

August 8, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, American 
Unitarian Association, Boston. 

August 15, Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

August 22, Rev. Maxwell Savage, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

August 29, Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, 
D.D., President of Meadville Theological 
Seminary. 

September 5, Rev. Alfred Rodman Hussey, 
Baltimore, Md. 

September 12, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
Church of the Disciples, Boston. 

September 19, Rev. Edward Cummings, 
South Congregational Society, Boston. 

September 26, Rev. Edward Cummings, 
South Congregational Society, Boston. 

The South Congregational Society and the 
Church of the Disciples unite with the Arling- 
ton Street Church in holding these services. 
All the seats are free. 


Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 


A Biblical Lecture. 


Much has been written and said of late 
about our vanishing knowledge of the Bible. 
The following paragraph was clipped from 
the Wheeling (W. Va.) Register. If it is a 
true index to the Biblical lore of the cub 
reporter, editor, compositor, and _proof- 
reader through whose hands it passed, one 
is inclined to exclaim, with the Queen of 
Sheba, ‘‘ The half was not told me!” 


Goop LECTURE. 


Last evening in the Court Theatre Daniel 
Dinger, gave an interesting lecture on the 
writings of the Bible, America’s greatest 
book, and facts concerning the exoteric, 
bibically and the exoteric of the multi- 
colored books of the European royalty. A 
large number were in attendance and his 
lecture proved to be very interesting for 
those present. 


It is reported that the robin that built her 
nest and laid five eggs in a soldier’s overcoat 
at the Red Cross Hospital, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, successfully brought off her brood of 
young. So tame is the robin, it is said, that 
she will rest on the hands of the soldiers, and 
she is now regarded quite as the mascot of 
the hospital. 


Why does not asbestos burn? Because it 
has been burned already; like stone or sand, 
and can be burned no more. It is also very 
difficult to melt and will not melt with the 
heat of an ordinary flame. So it can be 
used for many purposes—to line safes, for 
gas stoves, and so on. The word is taken 
from the Greek, and means “unburnable.”’ 


Every soldier in the Japanese army is pro- 
vided with a kettle made of paper, of the 
ordinary Japanese variety. Before a soldier 
hangs his paper kettle over the fire, he first 
fills it with water, and then pours water all 
over it. When placed over the fire, the 
water in the kettle boils in ten minutes. 
The kettle costs sixpence, and may be used 
eight or ten times. 
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Pleasantrics, 


—— 


“Ves,” said Mrs, Twickembury, “we 
went to hear the bacchanalian sermon last 
Sunday.” 


Young Rhymes: “I tell you, marriage 
takes all the poetry out of a fellow.” Friend: 
“Then it can’t be a failure.’—Town and 
Country. 


Teacher: ‘Wait a moment, Johnny. 
What do you understand by that word 
‘deficit’?”’ Johnny: ‘It’s what you’ve got 
when you haven’t got as much as if you just 
hadn’t nothin’.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


Alice rushed in from the garden where she 
had been picking flowers. She was badly 
stung by a bee, and was holding on to her 
finger and sobbed pitifully. ‘‘O mother,” 
she cried, ‘‘I burned me on a bug!’—Brook- 
lyn Life. 


In Savannah, Col. Henry Howlett was 
known as a pompous man. A countryman 
gazed at him admiringly one day as he sat 
on the hotel veranda. ‘‘Look a’ that!” 
he exclaimed in wonder. “Look a’ that! 
That there is the first man I ever see who 
could strut sitting down.’’— Selected. 


A certain father who is fond of putting 
his boys through natural history examina- 
tions is often surprised by their mental agil- 
ity. He recently asked them to tell him 
“what animal is satisfied with the least 
amount of nourishment.” ‘‘The moth!” 
one of them shouted confidently. ‘It eats 
nothing but holes.’’—Youth’s Companion. 


Richard Mansfield once offered his seat 
in a car to a lady who slid into it without a 
word. The actor raised his silk hat. ‘I 
beg your pardon,” he said slowly. The 
woman looked up in surprise. “I didn’t 
say anything,’ she volunteered. ‘Pardon 
me for my mistake,’’ returned Mansfield, in 
a kindly tone. “‘Pardon me. I thought you 
said, ‘Thank you’!”’ 


“T don’t want to wear my old hat to 
church,” said eight-year-old Gladys, “not 
even if it does rain. The trimming is all 
worn out, mother.” “It’s the best thing to 
wear on a day like this,’ Said her mother, 
firmly. “You must remember that it’s 
the inside and not the outside—what is un- 
seen, not what is seen—that really matters, 
my little girl.” ‘‘Yes’m,’ said Gladys, 
eagerly, ‘‘I do remember; but the lining of 
that hat is worn even worse than the trim- 
ming is!’’—Selected. 


A distinguished foreign physician called 
upon Prof. Brieger of the Berlin Medical In- 
stitute and watched his absorbing labor with 
interest. The professor’s attention seemed 
to be anxiously concentrated on a vessel 
which was enveloped in smoke and steam. 
“Guess what I am boiling here in this pot?” 
said the professor. ‘The visitor began to 
enumerate the entire scale of micro-organ- 


isms. ‘‘Micrococci?” ‘‘No.” ‘‘Sonococci?”’ 
“No.”  ‘“Spirocheta?”? “No.” ‘What, 
then?” ‘Sausages,’ replied Brieger. 


The late George M. Stearns of Chicopee, 
Mass., spoke once at the dinner of the New 
England Club of New York. Previous 
speakers had remarked concerning the dif- 
ferent varieties of weather this section could 
produce. During his speech Mr. Stearns 
said: ‘‘Inote what you say about our remark- 
able New England weather, but, gentlemen, 
let me tell you that any man who lives here the 
first twenty years of his life builds up such a 
vigorous constitution that if he then con- 
tracts a fatal disease he can live twenty years 
longer on the by-laws.”’ 


The Christian Register 


~SCJYBILATE: DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘* JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

_ The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 

liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.2— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more su ly wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship.... It makes a decisive step in advance.... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
jog forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 

MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, : 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. A 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


ractical education. 


a liberal, 
Art, Music. 


Modern Languages, 


theatres, ete. 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT opens October 
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THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


f SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS r aah 
A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 
Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. English, 
mn \ , Full household arts course. c 
back riding, swimming. Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, 


house conduct household under trained teachers. Address 
MACDUFFIE, Ph.D... MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Principals 


Gymnasium, tennis, horse- 


6. Eight resident pupils in separate 


